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FOREWORD 


The  City  Planning  Commission  has  recently  initiated  a  series  of  workshops 
as  part  of  its  ongoing  comprehensive  planning.     Representatives  of  civic 
groups,  professional  organizations,  community  planning  boards  and  other 
public  agencies  will  meet  to  discuss  fundamental  planning  issues  in  New 
York  City.     The  community  development  workshops  will  examine  large-scale 
development,  urban  renewal  and  neighborhood  preservation.     Other  work- 
shops are  being  held  on  residential  zoning  and  economic  development. 

Each  workshop  centers  on  a  workbook  which  provides  information  and  frames 
issues.     The  books  are  designed  to  stimulate  ideas  and  elicit  responses. 
At  the  end  of  each  workbook  is  a  section  with  policy  alternatives  rather 
than  conclusions.     These  should  be  springboards  for  discussion.  The 
workshops  will  refine  concepts,  analyze  strategies  and  propose  policies 
on  the  major  issues  raised  in  the  books. 

The  workshops'  policy  recommendations  will  arise  from  public  discussion 
representing  a  broad  range  of  interests  and  expertise.    The  Planning 
Commission  will  use  these  recommendations  as  a  basis  for  further  dis- 
cussions and  for  preparing  a  comprehensive  planning  policy  report  on  the 
subject  of  each  workshop.     These  reports  will  reflect  but  not  necessarily 
reproduce  the  workshops'  input,  and  will  be  considered  for  public  hearings 
by  the  Planning  Commission. 

If  adopted,  these  policy  statements  will  be  distributed  to  the  Mayor, 
City  government  officials,  Community  Planning  Boards,  civic  and  profes- 
sional groups,  the  press,  and  all  interested  citizens.     Having  evolved 
through  public  consultation,  the  reports  can  have  an  impact  on  City-wide 
policies  and  actions.     The  comprehensive  planning  process  can  be  renewed 
and  strengthened  by  citizen  participation. 
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New  York  is  a  City  of  many  neighborhoods.     These  neighborhoods  have  about 
three  million  housing  units  of  varying  type  and  condition.    This  report  is 
about  our  neighborhoods,  the  housing  that  comprises  them,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  preserve  both. 

The  City  has  worked  on  housing  rehabilitation  for  many  years,  but  recent 
events  have  added  emphasis  to  these  efforts.    The  moratorium  on  Federal 
housing  subsidies  and  high  bank  interest  rates  have  slowed  new  construction 
and  caused  the  City  to  focus  more  closely  on  the  need  for  housing  rehabili- 
tation and  neighborhood  preservation.    The  recently  completed  Crown  Heights 
Area  Maintenance  Program  study  provided  considerable  knowledge  on  the  re- 
sources, staff,  techniques  and  programs  necessary  for  an  effective  pre- 
servation strategy.    This  year  the  City  launched  a  new  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  neighborhood  and  housing  preservation.    Mayor  Lindsay  created  the 
Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation  Program  on  May  23,  1973  with  Execu- 
tive Order  #80  (reprinted  in  the  Appendix). 

The  program  is  new:  a  limited  number  of  neighborhoods  have  been  designated 
and  initial  policy  directions  set.     Several  long-term  issues  were  raised 
when  the  program  was  established  and  will  be  raised  again  as  we  consider 
requests  to  expand  the  program.      These  questions  should  be  resolved 
through  public  consultation  and  participation.     For  example,  what  kind 
of  neighborhoods  can  benefit  most  from  the  program?    What  proportion 
of  the  City's  housing  resources  should  be  allocated  to  preservation  and 
rehabilitation?    What  kind  of  government  involvement  is  needed  in  neighbor- 
hoods not  now  designated  in  the  Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation 
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Program?  The  program's  future  directions  should  be  charted  now.  The  work 
shops  can  make  recommendations  for  policies  on  legislation  involving  neigh 
borhood  preservation,  the  procedures  used  in  implementing  the  program,  and 
other  relevant  issues. 

This  report  is  designed  to  provide  the  background  for  resolving  these 
policy  issues.     The  first  chapter  discusses  the  nature  of  neighborhoods 
and  how  they  change.     The  need  for  neighborhood  preservation  must  be  set 
in  the  context  of  the  transitions  they  all  experience.     The  second  chapter 
analyzes  the  causes  of  physical  deterioration  of  housing.     It  discusses 
New  York's  building  stock  and  the  economic  difficulties  of  maintenance  -- 
the  hard  facts  of  housing  rehabilitation  that  form  the  basis  of  any 
successful  preservation  program. 

The  third  chapter  covers  the  history  of  government  involvement  in  re- 
habilitation and  neighborhood  preservation,  leading  up  to  the  present  pro- 
gram.    The  analysis  of  past  achievements  will  be  useful  in  evaluating  the 
potential  impact  of  our  current  efforts.    The  fourth  chapter  is  the  Policy 
Alternative  Section  discussed  in  the  Foreword.     It  should  act  as  a  guide 
for  the  workshop's  discussions. 


CHAPTER  1 


Neighborhood  Transition 
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Neighborhoods 

Historically,  New  York  is  a  changing  City.     In  1856,  Harper ' s  Monthly 

reported  that  New  York  "is  never  the  same  city  for  a  dozen  years."  Le 

Corbusier,  writing  nearly  a  century  later,  asserted: 

New  York  is  not  a  finished  or  a  completed  city.     It  gushes  up. 
On  my  next  trip  it  will  be  different.    Those  of  us  who  have 
visited  are  asked  this  question:  "When  you  were  there  in  1939, 
or  in  1928,  or  in  1920,  was  such  and  such  already  there?" 

In  a  city  in  flux,  New  York's  neighborhoods  provide  a  much  needed  source 

of  continuity.     Although  their  boundaries  are  imprecise  and  shifting, 

they  are  the  physical  manifestations  of  shared  social  values,  shared 

culture,  and  shared  institutions. 

Some  neighborhoods  can  be  identified  by  precise  topographical  features: 
Inwood  is  the  low- lying  area  surrounded  by  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivers 
and  by  the  cliffs  of  Washington  Heights.     Other  neighborhoods  can  be 
characterized  by  their  building  stock:  Stuyvesant  Heights  is  recognizably 
a  neighborhood  of  late-nineteenth  century  rowhouses;     the  Grand  Concourse 
is  an  area  of  six-story  apartment  houses,  many  in  the  Art  Deco  style  of 
the  1920' s  and  30' s;  Ridgewood  is  built  in  uniform  blocks  of  tan,  buff, 
yellow,  and  white  brick.     Still  others  derive  their  identity  from  unique 
activities.     Coney  Island  and  The  Rockaways  are  oriented  to  the  magnificent 
beaches  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  Red  Hook  is  heavily  influenced  by  mari- 
time activities  along  the  waterfront. 

Some  neighborhoods  are  defined  by  their  social  composition:  Chinatown, 
Harlem,  and  Little  Italy  can  be  distinguished  from  surrounding  areas 
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by  their  ethnicity  rather  than  their  building  stock  or  topography. 
Other  neighborhoods'  character  can  arise  from  their  social  function: 
Greenwich  Village  has  been  a  center  for  artists,  writers  and  bohemians 
over  many  generations;  the  Lower  East  Side  has  sheltered  successive  waves 
of  poor  immigrants  seeking  success  in  the  big  city;  Crown  Heights  and 
West  Tremont  have  provided  homes  for  those  seeking  more  stable  neighborhood 

Neighborhood  Change 

Whatever  its  particular  nature,  residents  judge  their  neighborhoods  by 
strikingly  similar  standards  of  physical  and  social  condition.     Is  it 
perceived  as  safe  or  crime  ridden?    Clean  or  littered?  Well-maintained 
or  deteriorated?    Above  all,  will  it  change  for  the  better  or  the  worse? 

Change  in  New  York  is  both  inevitable  and  ceaseless.  The  City's  nonulation 
shifts  constantly  and  rebuilding  never  ceases.  Neighborhood  change  can  in- 
volve age,  ethnicity,  and  economic  levels,  as  well  as  physical  conditions. 

Varieties  of  Transition 

Certain  patterns  of  change  during  the  past  two  decades  have  created  such 
vast  voluntary  and  involuntary  dislocations  in  City  neighborhoods  that 
change  or  the  expectation  of  it  now  pervades  the  tone  of  City  life. 
Several  types  of  transition  can  be  identified.     But  whether  the  change 
is  considered  decline  or  rise,  desirable  or  threatening,  often  depends 
on  whose  perception  is  being  discussed.     Five  categories  are  offered  for 
analytic  purposes. 
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1)  In  some  neighborhoods,  the  beginnings  of  physical  deterioration 
have  been  reversed.     These  are  generally  areas  where  masonry  rowhouses  can 
be  converted  to  owner- occupied  buildings  with  one  or  more  rental  apartments 
(see  map  of  Brownstone  Areas). 

2)  The  desirability  of  other  stable,  non-deteriorated  neighborhoods 
can  increase  for  various  reasons.     These  include  good  location  and  com- 
munity facilities  rather  than  building  type.     High  land  prices,  new 
luxury  construction  and  increased  competition  for  apartments  can  raise 
rents  and  force  out  lower-income  residents. 

3)  The  competition  among  industry,  commerce,  and  residential 

land  uses  can  also  result  in  neighborhood  change.     Office  building  developers 
or  growing  industries  begin  to  buy  land  or  expand,  and  residents  begin 
to  fear  for  the  stability  of  their  community. 

4)  Some  neighborhoods  have  life  cycles.     In  an  area  of  first- 
generation  immigrants,  for  example,  upwardly  mobile  children  may  choose 

to  move  away  as  they  form  families.     The  disproportionate  age  distribution 
that  results  can  increase  the  demands  on  community  institutions  and 
services.     At  the  same  time,  the  surplus  capital  available  among  remaining 
residents  to  meet  these  demands  decreases. 

5)  The  term  "transition"  is  often  reserved  for  what  are  com- 
monly called,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  "declining"  neighborhoods. 
These  have  both  a  changing  population  and  visible  physical  deterioration. 
This  form  of  transition  has  transmitted  a  fear  of  change  to  many  of  the  more 
stable  neighborhoods  in  the  City.     In  some  sections  of  New  York,  a  cross- 
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section  of  decline  can  be  traced  from  sound  areas  to  transitional  ones 
to  abandoned,  burnt- out  blocks  of  housing. 

The  Nature  of  Change 

Neighborhood  transition  is  an  immensely  complex  phenomenon,  affecting 
every  aspect  of  a  community  and  all  economic  and  governmental  transactions 
that  relate  to  it.    Although  the  uniqueness  of  communities  insures  that 
change  will  take  many  forms,  the  typical  modes  of  transition  can  be  des- 
cribed. 

Some  areas  are  affected  by  friction  with  surrounding  communities.  This 
can  take  both  positive  and  negative  forms.    A  brownstone  revival,  for 
example,  typically  starts  in  scattered  cores  and  spreads  through  a  whole 
neighborhood.    On  the  other  hand,  the  proximity  of  industrial  blight  can 
gradually  erode  the  stability  of  residential  areas. 

Transition  can  also  occur  in  isolation  from  surrounding  communities.  Pockets 
of  deterioration  may  affect  their  surroundings  though  they  were  not  them- 
selves created  by  nearby  change.     Such  transition  can  be  caused  by  physical 
deterioration  of  buildings  or  landlord  disinvestment. 

Social  Aspects  of  Transition 

Social  change  has  certain  identifiable  consequences  regardless  of  the 
specific  nature  of  the  change,  and  the  troublesome  aspects  of  change  are 
found  in  all  types  of  transitional  areas.    "Declining"  neighborhoods,  how- 
ever, experience  the  difficulties  with  more  frequency  and  intensity  than 
others.     Some  of  the  following  conditions  are  characteristic  of  transitional 
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neighborhoods. 

1.  The  population  changes.     New  residents  frequently  have  lower 
income  per  capita  or  per  household.     Newcomers  may  have  different  age, 
ethnic  and  social  characteristics  from  the  families  they  replace. 

2.  The  older  resident  population  left  behind  by  out-migration 
often  has  only  marginal  income. 

3.  Cost  of  shelter  increases  because  of  population  turnover  and 
the  landlords'  resulting  ability  to  raise  rents  through  accelerated 
tenant  turnover.     The  latter  also  occurs  when  tenants  leave  rent- control led 
apartments  and  the  Vacancy  Decontrol  law  allows  rent  increases.  Rent/ 
income  ratios  are  higher  due  to  higher  rents  and  lower  incomes. 

4.  Overcrowding  can  result  from  higher  housing  costs,  which  en- 
courage   more  people  per  room,  or  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
single-room  occupants.     Illegal  boarders  occupy  inadequate  quarters. 

5.  Community  institutions  -  churches,  social  clubs,  ethnic 
associations  -  leave  the  area  along  with  long-time  residents. 

6.  Newcomers  must  look  to  the  public  sector  for  services  formerly 
provided  by  private  organizations  because  they  often  do  not  have  sufficient 
income  to  purchase  them  privately. 

7.  Conflicts  arise  between  remaining  institutions  and  commercial 
establishments  and  the  new  population's  needs. 
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8.  Social  standards  and  values  developed  over  the  years  by  the 
original  population  are  lost.    This  occurs  whether  the  population  change 
involves  age,  income  level  or  ethnicity. 

9.  Informal  institutions  and  community  communication  break  down. 

10.    The  social  climate  changes.     If  the  trends  are  seen  as  positive, 
the  climate  will  be  constructive;  if  changes  seem  to  be  for  the  worse, 
anxiety,  hostility  and/or  apathy  are  the  outward  manifestations  of  nega- 
tive attitudes. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  many  of  these  conditions  can  be  found  in  a 
brownstone  revival  area,  even  though  they  more  typically  characterize 
"declining"  neighborhoods.     Problems  arise  particularly  when  a  changing 
population  must  look  to  the  government  to  provide  services;  and  when  con- 
flicts develop  between  old  and  new  populations  over  social  standards, 
values  and  life  styles. 

Stages  of  Transition 

Regardless  of  the  causes  and  type  of  change,  and  whether  it  is  considered 
positive  or  negative,  the  process  of  transition  has  a  discernible  cycle. 
These  stages  can  be  identified: 

1)     Incipient  transition:     Change  -  whether  a  brownstone  revival,  a 
construction  boom,  or  the  start  of  neighborhood  collapse  -  is  confined  to 
isolated  and  scattered  buildings  or  sections  of  the  neighborhood.  Early 
signs  may  be  a  new  apartment  building,  a  rash  of  evictions,  or  a  deter- 
iorated building.     Such  isolated  occurrences  have  a  pivotal  symbolic  and 
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psychological  effect  on  residents,  investors,  and  government,  signifying 
the  "wave  of  the  future"  to  them  all. 

Population  trends  derived  from  the  census  can  often  reveal  incipient  transi- 
tion.    In  Washington  Heights,  for  example,  the  elderly  population  increased 
between  1960  and  1970,  with  a  clear  concentration  in  the  north-west  (see 
maps).    This  increase  was  due    not  to  in-migration  of  older  residents  but 
to  the  natural  life  cycle  of  the  neighborhood,  one  type  of  transition 
discussed  earlier  (see  map).    The  proportion  of  residents  under  18  years 
is  now  quite  small.     However,  the  younger  populace  may  increase,  as  in  the 
southern  part  of  Washington  Heights,  if  new  families  move  into  the 
neighborhood.    Then  one  can  expect  a  changing  school  population  and  the 
possibility  of  higher  turnover  in  apartments. 

2)    On- going  transition:    Change  accelerates  throughout  the  community 
when  population  turnover  and  instability  predominate.    Conflicts  between 
different  social  and  economic  groups  escalate.     Local  educational  and  health 
institutions,  for  example,  may  not  adapt  quickly  to  their  new  client 
population. 

Socio-economic  changes  can  also  cause  housing  problems.    Certain  neighborhoods 
experience  a  rapid  influx  of  lower- income  residents,  which  causes  a  decrease 
in  rent-paying  ability.     If  a  landlord  can  only  finance  repairs  and  rehabilita- 
tion by  rent  increases,  which  the  new  population  cannot  afford,  he  has  no 
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WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  OVER  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  1960 
(U.S.  Census  Data) 
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WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  OVER  65  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  1970 
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WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

PERCENTAGE  OF  POPULATION  IN  SAME  RESIDENCE  IN  1970  AS  IN  1965 
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choice  but  to  defer  such  expenses  and  permit  increasing  physical  deterior- 
ation. 

On-going  change  can  also  be  seen  in  renovated  neighborhoods.  Brownstone 
revival  areas  again  typify  this  process.     Physical  rehabilitation  often 
brings  social  change  as  middle- income  homeowners  replace  low-and  moderate- 
income  renters. 

3)     Post- transition :     Change  is  consolidated  and  either  a  new 
equilibrium  is  achieved  or  a  new  form  of  transition  begins.     Retail  activity 
can  indicate  this  stage.     During  periods  of  on-going  transition,  stores 
will  often  close  and  sales  drop  as  the  incoming  population  conflicts  with 
the  older  shopkeepers.     But  when  the  new  social  groups  stabilize,  new 
stores  will  open  and  retail  activity  will  increase. 

Post-transition  is  also  found  in  some  Urban  Renewal  Areas,  particularly 
in  those  earlier  projects  that  emphasized  wholesale  clearance.     In  such 
cases,  the  impact  of  new  housing  and  institutions  can  be  so  extensive  that 
traces  of  the  neighborhood's  former  character  will  virtually  disappear. 

Perceptions  of  Change 

We  have  discussed  several  varieties  of  neighborhood  transition,  its  stages 
and  social  characteristics.     Interestingly,  these  descriptions  of  change 
apply  equally  to  negative  or  positive,  desirable  or  undesirable  transition. 
Neighborhood  preservation  means  the  prevention  of  undesirable  transitional 
effects,  but  the  desirability  of  neighborhood  change  is  largely  a  matter  of 
perspective.    Consequently,  demands  for  preservation  efforts  come  from  many 
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different  sorts  of  people  for  many  different  reasons. 

When  a  family  purchases  a  rowhouse  in  a  brownstone  revival  area,  other 
homeowners  perceive  an  improvement  in  the  neighborhood  and  are  reassured 
that  they  have  a  secure  investment.     But  the  poor  family  that  must  move 
out  of  a  low-rent  apartment  to  make  way  for  renovation  often  faces  a 
more  expensive  apartment  in  a  worse  area.     When  lower- income  families  from 
a  disrupted  area  find  apartments  in  a  less  deteriorated  neighborhood,  they 
see  the  move  as  a  chance  to  live  in  a  "better"  community.     But  long-time 
residents  of  that  community  may  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  change 
in  the  neighborhood.     When  a  newly  middle-class  family  from  a  slum  purchases 
a  house  in  a  stable  home-owning  area,  they  are  fulfilling  a  long-held  dream. 
But  to  financial  institutions,  the  move  may  signal  a  need  to  re-examine  mort- 
gage policies. 

Neighborhood  Decline 

The  desirability  of  neighborhood  transition,  then,  depends  significantly 
on  who  is  being  affected  by  the  change.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
aspects  of  change  which  are  clearly  negative  and  which  concentrate  in 
specific  types  of  neighborhoods.     It  is  these  problems  which  a  preservation 
strategy  must  address. 

A  typical  scenario  occurs  in  a  middle-class  area  with  a  changing  population. 
Tension  arises  from  conflicts  between  older  residents'  social  standards  and 
those  of  more  recent  arrivals  in  the  community.    Confrontations  between 
uncooperative  landlords  and  dissatisfied  tenants  often  require  third  party, 
i.e.,  government  intervention.     Both  parties  feel  "cheated"  by  the  area. 
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This  produces  antagonisms  which,  in  turn  may  cause  irresponsibility  by 
the  tenants  toward  their  "homes"  and  negligence  by  the  owner  toward  his 
property.     Such  social  tensions  can  effectively  reduce  the  level  of  care 
given  the  housing. 

In  the  face  of  such  changes  and  difficulties,  many  property- owners  turn 
over  their  buildings  to  block-busters  or  sell  to  new  migrants 
to  the  neighborhood.     The  new  residents  can  barely  afford  to  finance  their 
purchases  at  the  available  high  interest  rates.     The  resulting  heavy  burden 
of  debt  service  drains  away  money  once  available  for  maintenance  and  building 
improvement.     New  owners  may  then  convert  single-family  rowhouses  to  multi- 
family  use  in  order  to  meet  mortgage  payments.     Poor  maintenance  only  defers 
the  care  and  expense  that  the  housing  will  eventually  need. 

Housing  Maintenance 

The  social  and  economic  problems  of  transitional  neighborhoods  can  thus  have 
a  negative  impact  on  housing  maintenance  and  effectively  increase  the  expense 
required  for  normal  operations  and  repairs.    An  owner  can  cope  with  these 
higher  costs  in  several  ways.  He  can  increase  the  rent  roll  by  taking  in 
roomers  or  by  putting  large  families  in  units  intended  for  smaller  ones. 
Both  approaches  are  likely  to  involve  crowding  and  more  wear-and-tear  on 
the  building.    The  landlord  can  also  convert  large  apartments  into  smaller 
ones. 

Decreased  maintenance  can  also  result  from  the  disruption  of  an  area's 
housing  market.     This  occurs  when  neighborhood  changes  alter  traditional 
turnover  rates,  types  of  tenants,  and  rental  demands.     Such  changes  re- 
flect larger  forces  at  work  both  in  the  local  area's  and  City's  real 
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estate  markets.     Aging  or  poor-quality  housing  stock,  revenue  gap  (rent 
income  versus  rising  maintenance  costs) ,  and  high  mortgage  rates  also 
have  significant  negative  effects.     But  the  crucial  factor  in  declining 
housing  conditions  is  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  pride  and  identification  with 
the  community  by  both  tenants  and  owners.     Neither  the  miblic  nor  the  nrivate 
sector  can  bridge  the  gap  between  local  housing  conditions  and  the  necessarv 
improvement  resources  if  this  confidence  is  not  restored. 

The  Impact  of  Maintenance  Problems 

When  these  social  conflicts  combine  with  the  normal  physical  difficulties 
of  maintaining  housing,  the  situation  becomes  even  more  problematic.     For  as 
buildings  age,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  to  make  regular  repairs 
and  replace  obsolete  equipment.  When  property  owners  regularly  allocate 
adequate  sums  for  maintenance,  buildings  remain  in  sound  condition. 
When  maintenance  is  deferred,  minor  reconditioning  -  repairs,  replas tering , 
repainting  and  the  like  -  usually  suffices  for  a  masonry  rowhouse  or 
post-1929  apartment  house.     But  older  buildings  often  need  more  costly 
renovation  --  rewiring,  installing  new  plumbing,  replacing  boilers, 
installing  new  kitchens,  and  bathrooms.     And  for  seriously  dilapidated 
or  poorly  designed  tenements,  reconstruction  may  be  required  -  perhaps 
an  entirely  new  apartment  layout,  including  the  replacement  of  partitions 
and  even  floors. 

The  consequences  of  such  conditions  are  clear:  faced  with  reduced  rental 
demand,  lower  rent-paying  ability  by  tenants,  uncertain  re-sale  potential, 
unavailability  of  loan  money  for  required  repairs,  and  possible  fear  or 
hostility  toward  the  new  residents,  private  owners  begin  a  familiar 
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pattern  of  disinvestment.    The  owner  disinvests  by  reducing  services  and 
maintenance,  and  sometimes  ceasing  property  tax  payments.     Whether  the 
landlord  is  "milking"  the  property  or  adjusting  to  new  circumstances, 
the  result  is  a  dead-end  strategy  leading  to  the  deterioration  of  sound 
housing.     Such  a  strategy  may  begin  with  just  a  few  owners,  but  it  soon 
becomes  financially  unwise  or  impossible  for  other  landlords  to  behave 
differently. 

Housing  maintenance  is  a  key  issue  in  neighborhood  transition,  for  it 
involves  social,  economic  and  physical  problems.  Moreover,  as  much  as  one 
may  debate  the  social  questions  of  whether  or  not  neighborhood  change  is 
desirable,  almost  everyone  will  agree  that  the  quality  of  the  housing 
stock  should  be  maintained.     In  developing  a  neighborhood  preservation 
program,  therefore,  one  must  move  from  issues  of  social  value  to  an 
understanding  of  how  best  to  stem  the  clearly  undesirable  effects  of 
neighborhood  transition,  particularly  physical  deterioration. 


CHAPTER  2 


Physical  Deterioration 
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Housing  Rehabilitation 

Physical  deterioration  always  occurs  as  housing  ages,  but  some  building 
types  are  more  easily  maintained  and  rehabilitated  than  others.  A 
brownstone  may  currently  be  a  run-down  rooming  house,  but  if  the  owner 
wants  to  convert  it  to  floor- through  apartments  or  a  single-family  home, 
it  can  be  a  very  desirable  building.     On  the  other  hand,  a  well-maintained 
tenement  can  be  a  pleasant  home,  but  it  is  likely  to  have  poorer  light, 
ventilation,  and  room  layout  than  buildings  originally  designed  with 
higher  standards.     Construction  materials  also  have  significance  for 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation.    Wooden  buildings,  for  example,  generally 
have  a  shorter  life  than  masonry  structures.     Thus  in  order  to  analyze 
the  potential  success  and  long-term  impact  of  housing  preservation 
efforts,  the  quality  of  the  building  stock  as  originally  designed  and 
built  must  be  understood. 

Early  Concepts 

The  significance  of  this  caveat  is  not  inherent  in  housing  rehabilitation, 
and  it  is  more  important  in  New  York  than  many  other  cities.     For  if  the 
City  had  been  developed  as  envisioned  by  the  State  Commission*  that  de- 
signed the  street  grid  for  Manhattan  in  1811,  the  quality  of  the  building 
stock  would  not  be  a  major  factor  in  creating  a  neighborhood  preservation 

*In  1807  the  N.Y.  State  Legislature  appointed  Simon  De  Witt,  nouverneur  Morris, 
and  John  Rutherford  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  "final  and  conclusive"  map 
for  the  extension  of  N.Y.C.     They  hired  John  Randall,  Jr.  to  prepare  what 
has  since  become  the  common  grid  for  the  City. 
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TYPICAL  NEW  YORK  CITY  BLOCK 
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strategy  for  the  City.     The  Commission  established  rectangular  residential 
blocks  and  sold  land  in  lots  of  25  by  100  feet.     They  envisioned  these 
blocks  built  up  with  rowhouses  25  feet  wide  and  no  more  than  50  feet 
deep.     All  rooms  in  these  buildings  would  receive  light  and  air  from  60- 
foot  wide  streets  or  100- foot  wide  avenues  on  the  front,  and  spacious 
rear  yards  on  the  back  (see  illustration).   But  the  Commission's  regu- 
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lations  covered  only  the  street  system,  not  building  type  and  size  nor 
lot  subdivisions.     They  assumed  that  legal  controls  beyond  street  and 
block  lines  were  unnecessary. 

Tenements 

But,  when  massive  immigration  in  the  19th  century  bloated  the  demand 
for  low-rent  housing,  developers  responded  by  cramming  the  maximum 
number  of  rooms  onto  their  land.     Lots  were  subdivided.     Where  once 
three  buildings  were  planned  for  a  75  by  100-foot  parcel,  now  there 
were  four  buildings  18  feet,  9  inches  wide,  or  five  buildings  15  feet 
wide.     Instead  of  rowhouses  two  rooms  and  fifty  feet  deep,  tenements 
extended  90  feet  and  eight  or  more  rooms  deep,  almost  the  full  extent  of 
the  lot.     This  created  a  cramped  series  of  walk-through  rooms  without 
natural  ventilation  (see  illustration). 

Children  suffocated  in  fires  that  sucked  the  oxygen  from  their  rooms. 
Thousands  died  from  tuberculosis,  cholera,  small  pox,  and  a  variety  of 
infectious  diseases  that  spread  in  these  overcrowded  tenement  slums. 
Conditions  were  almost  as  bad  in  "model  tenements"  built  by  benevolent 
reformers.     Gotham  Court,  built  in  1851  for  the  express  purpose  of  res- 
cuing the  poor  from  such  noxious  conditions,  is  described  by  Jacob  Riis: 

A  double  row  of  five-story  tenements,  back  to  back  under  a  common 
roof,  extending  back  from  the  street  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet,  with  barred  openings  in  the  dividing  wall,  so  that  the 
tenants  may  see  but  cannot  get  at  each  other  from  the  stairs, 
makes  the  "court".     Alleys  --  one  wider  by  a  couple  of  feet  than 
the  other,  whence  the  distinction  Single  and  Double  Alley  -- 
skirt  the  barracks  on  either  side. 


In  1862,  ten  years  after  it  was  finished,  a  sanitary  official 
counted  146  cases  of  sickness  in  the  court,  including  "all  kinds 
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of  infectious  disease,"  from  small  pox  down,  and  reported  that 
of  138  children  born  in  it  in  less  than  three  years  61  had  died, 
mostly  before  they  were  one  year  old.    Seven  years  later  the  in- 
spector of  the  district  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  that 
"nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  is  sent  to  the  public 
hospitals  each  year."* 

Housing  Laws 

Conditions  grew  so  bad  that  in  1867  New  York  State  passed  the  first 
TENEMENT  HOUSE  ACT  which  provided  at  least  three  square  feet  of  transom 
window  for  each  room  (provided  the  window  opened  onto  another  room  which 
had  a  window  providing  access  to  an  air  shaft) ,  one  water  source  in  the 
house  or  yard,  and  an  approved  fire  exit  (see  Appendix).     This  law,  also 
known  as  the  OLD  TENEMENT  LAW,  was  amended  in  1879  to  ensure  a  window 
opening  directly  onto  a  28-inch  air  shaft  and  minimum  room  sizes  of 
60  square  feet.     In  1901,  the  State  decided  that  all  such  buildings  were 
unfit  for  human  habitation  and  passed  a  NEW  TENEMENT  LAW  that  required 
one  water  closet  per  apartment,  replaced  the  air  shaft  with  court  yards 
providing  natural  light  as  well  as  ventilation,  and  limited  lot  coverage 
to  70%.     Finally,  in  1929,  a  new  State  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  prohibited 
the  construction  of  tenements  in  New  York  City. 

The  1929  law  required  that  every  building  with  three  or  more  apartments 
have  a  water  closet  and  bath  and  that  every  room  for  cooking  have  a  sink 
with  running  water.     It  also  mandated  light  and  ventilation  for  every 
room  by  means  of  at  least  one  window  opening  directly  on  a  street,  court 
or  yard.     Regulations  specified  an  adequate  size  for  these  courts  and 

*Jacob  Riis,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  1890. 
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yards.     Instead  of  the  28-inch  air  shafts  of  the  Old  Laws  (1867-1901) 
and  the  4-foot  wide  courts  of  the  New  Laws   (1901-1929),  buildings  con- 
structed after  1929  opened  on  inner  courts  measuring  at  least  30  by  36 
feet  if  completely  enclosed,  or  20  by  30  feet  if  on  the  lot  line. 

The  City's  Housing  Stock 

As  of  1973,  these  laws  left  the  City  with  a  legacy  of  315,358  apartments 
in  36,771  Old  Law  Tenement  buildings,  806,223  apartments  in  46,979  New 
Law  Tenement  buildings,  and  734,402  apartments  in  8,773  multiple  dwellings 
built  after  1929.*     In  addition,  there  are  387,961  one-family  and  221,501 
two- family  homes  in  New  York  City,  built  without  having  to  conform  to  the 
regulations  for  multiple  dwellings.    (See  Appendix  for  a  summary  of  the  laws^ 

Post-1929  multiple  dwellings  were  built  to  standards  that  ensure  their 
continued  usability  for  generations  to  come,  given  normal  maintenance. 
Most  of  the  later  New  Law  buildings,  with  ample  court  yards,  elevators, 
and  through-ventilated  apartments,  except  for  age  and  deterioration,  also 
remain  desirable  homes. 

Old  Law  Tenements  present  greater  problems.     Ideally,  converting  Old  Laws 
to  desirable  apartments  requires  gutting  the  building,  removing  substantial 
parts  of  the  structure,  and  completely  reconstructing  the  interior.  But 
this  is  usually  a  highly  impractical  and  expensive  solution.    At  current 
rates  of  production,  the  City  cannot  expect  to  replace  some  300,000  low- 
rent  Old  Law  units  for  some  time.    Moreover,  when  these  apartments  are 
air-conditioned,  they  become  more  habitable.    Thus,  while  Old  Law  buildings 

*New  York  City  Housing  and  Development  Administration,  Master  Building  File 
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may  not  be  built  to  current  housing  standards,  the  City  has  little 
realistic  choice  but  to  maintain  them  in  the  best  condition  possible. 

Wood-Frame  Buildings 

Wood- frame  buildings  are  a  special  category  of  residential  structure  in 
which  "the  exterior  walls  or  any  part  thereof  are  made  of  wood,  or  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  for  fireproof  or  non- fireproof  brick 
buildings."*    Frame  dwellings  are  usually  thought  of  as  one  and  two- 
family  homes;  however,  many  wood  tenements  were  built  under  the  Old 
Tenement  Law,  and  even  some  three- family  homes  under  the  New  Tenement 
Law  (see  maps  of  Corona  and  Bushwick).   Since  1938  frame  construction  has 
been  prohibited  within  the  fire  limits  of  the  City. 

Generally,  wood-frame  structures  can  be  divided  into  four  classifications: 

1)  Frame :     Buildings  in  this  class  are  built  of  wood  members. 
Any  masonry  elements  are  in  such  small  proportion  to  the  whole  as  to  be 
negligible.     Buildings  may  be  one-family  or  more,  including  multiple 
dwellings . 

2)  Frame,  with  brick  fill  between  wood-framing  posts  only  at 
party  wall:    These  attached  or  semi-detached  buildings  are 

frame,  as  in  1)  above,  with  the  following  exception:  where  the  building 
shares  a  party  wall  with  an  adjoining  building,  the  party  wall  or  the  wall 
adjacent  to  the  party  wall  are  built  of  wood  framing,  exactly  as  other 
walls  in  the  structure.     But,  in  addition,  the  space  between  the  wood 
posts  at  the  shared  wall  is  filled  with  brick  or  other  masonry  material 

*The  New  York  Fire  Department,  Manual  of  Instruction,  1940,  p. 2. 
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CORONA -BUILDING  TYPE 


Frame  -  1  and  2  Family 
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■  Multiple  Dwelling 


1  and  2  Family 
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BUSHWICK- BUILDING  TYPE 


Frame  and  Frame  with  brickf!!  Old  Law  Tenement 


Small  or  Attached  Masonry     (New  Law  Tenement 
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to  provide  some  fire  retardation  between  structures. 

3]     Frame,  brick-veneered:     These  buildings  are  the  same  as  1) 
above,  except  that  the  faces  of  all  exterior  surfaces  are  sheathed  in 
brick.    The  brick  is  not  load-bearing,  and  is  usually  only  one  course 
thick. 

4)    Frame,  lined  with  brick:    This  construction  type  is  the  same 
as  1)  above,  but  all  spaces  between  the  wood-framing  posts  are  filled 
with  brick  or  other  masonry  material,  rarely  more  than  four  inches  thick. 

Fire  Hazards 

The  major  problem  with  frame  structures  is  their  susceptibility  to  ex- 
tensive fire  damage.     Despite  masonry  fill  or  ornamentation,  the  load- 
bearing  structure  is  always  wood.    While  such  masonry  will  increase  the 
fire-retardant  factor,  it  usually  will  not  prevent  serious  structural 
damage.     Insurance  premiums  demanded  by  the  risk  insurance  pool  are  con- 
sequently high  enough  to  prohibit  widespread  coverage  in  these  areas. 

The  extension  of  fires  among  adjacent,  or  attached,  dwellings  constitutes 
a  serious  threat  to  the  City's  housing  stock.    When  wood- frame  structures 
are  constructed  with  a  common  loft  area,  or  cockloft,  running  the  length 
of  a  row  of  houses,  the  nature  of  the  structures,  their  age,  and  the 
usual  lack  of  proper  maintenance  makes  them  highly  susceptible  to  fires. 
Fire  originating  in  one  building  often  spreads  through  the  cockloft  to 
adjoining  buildings.    Unfortunately,  even  when  the  builder  has  provided 
retardant  party  walls,  they  are  frequently  not  carried  through  to  the 
roof.     Fire  thus  jumps  from  one  structure  to  the  other,  feeding  upon 
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the  interior  walls. 

Housing  Costs  for  Renovation 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  maintenance  is  a  complex  and 
fundamental  issue  for  neighborhood  preservation.     Given  the  basic  quality 
and  current  condition  of  the  City's  housing  stock,  one  must  analyze 
the  economic  problems  of  housing  rehabilitation  and  maintenance.  An 
understanding  of  housing  cost  components  and  their  impact  on  rentals 
should  precede  any  discussion  of  government  programs  in  the  neighborhood 
preservation  effort. 

Development  Costs 

The  primary  components  of  the  cost  of  renovating  housing  are  those  of 
property  acquisition,  labor,  construction  materials,  taxes,  construction 
fees  and  financing. 

Existing  subsidy  programs  do  not  directly  reduce  the  costs  of  development, 
except  for  Urban  Renewal  which  lowers  land  cost.    There  are  several  sub- 
sidy programs,  however,  that  reduce  the  impact  of  development  expenses 
on  housing  costs  to  homeowners  or  tenants. 

Housing  Costs  in  Rent 

There  are  four  components  of  rental  costs:  debt  service,  real  estate 
taxes,  profit,  and  operating  expenses. 

(1)    Debt  Service 

Development  costs  are  usually  financed  through  mortgage  debt.  Debt 
service  refers  to  the  part  of  a  tenant's  rent  that  is  used  to  pay  back 
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the  mortgage,  including  interest.     This  component  can  be  subsidized  by 
changing  the  terms  of  the  mortgage.    The  lower  the  interest  rate  and 
the  longer  the  time  to  pay  back  the  mortgage  loan  (the  "term"  of  the 
mortgage),  the  lower  the  payment  for  debt  service.     At  present,  mortgage 
loans  from  banks  are  generally  at  8  1/2%  or  more  interest  for  a  period 
of  25  years. 

New  York  City  and  State  issue  mortgages  for  rehabilitated  structures 
at  an  interest  rate  usually  about  two  percentage  points  below  the  market 
with  a  term  of  30  to  40  years.     Under  FHA  Sections  235  and  236,  the 
tenant  pays  debt  service  on  a  40-year  mortgage  with  a  rate  of  1%  plus 
fees.    The  Federal  government  subsidizes  the  interest  rate  difference. 
Under  Federal  Public  Housing  rehabilitation,  the  Federal  government  pays 
all  the  debt  service. 

Banks  generally  give  shorter  term  loans  for  older  properties  than  for 
new  construction.     So,  when  an  owner  wants  to  refinance  his  mortgage 
without  increasing  rents  or  reducing  service  levels,  he  can  choose  to 
defer  repayment  of  part  of  the  principal  until  the  termination  of  the 
loan.    This  is  known  as  a  "balloon"  mortgage  (see  Table    I).  However, 
the  owner  runs  the  risk  that,  upon  termination  of  the  mortgage,  interest 
rates  may  be  too  high  to  refinance  without  paying  much  higher  monthly 
charges,  or  that  no  financial  institution  will  want  to  provide  the  new 
mortgage.    Many  property  owners  in  the  Bronx  now  face  just  such  problems. 

(2)  Taxes 

Real  estate  taxes  make  up  the  bulk  of  this  component,  water  and  sewer 
charges  comprising  the  remainder.     For  a  development  in  Brooklyn  paying 
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109 

6 

Additional 
Rent/Rm./Mo. 

46 

41 

29 

24 

1. 

20  yrs  @9%,  2/3  mort. ; 

fully  taxed;  profit 

15%  of  equity. 

2. 

20  yrs  @9%,  2/3  mort. ; 

1/3  balloon;  fully  taxed;  profit  15%  of  equity 

3. 

30  yrs  @6%,  tax  abated 
in  Article  VIII). 

(J-51);  profit  8%  of 

equity  (varies 

widely 

4. 

40  yrs  @1%,  95%  mort. ; 

tax  10%  shelter  rent 

;  profit  6%  of 

equity. 

5. 

Computed  @  $190  per  room  per  year. 

6. 

4.5  rms.  =  1  dwelling 

unit . 
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full  real  estate  taxes,  the  tax  bill  comes  to  $6,894  per  $100  of  value 
as  assessed  by  the  City.    There  are  a  variety  of  provisions  for  tax 
abatement  or  exemption  which  can  be  applied  to  reduce  taxes  on  rehabilitat 
buildings.    The  J-51  Tax  Program  applies  to  private  rehabilitation  of 
Class  A  multiple  dwellings  (occupied  as  a  permanent  residence  by  three 
or  more  families),  when  the  number  of  bedrooms  are  at  least  50%  of  the 
number  of  apartments  created,  and  when  apartments  are  rent-controlled 
after  rehabilitation.     J-51  exempts  such  properties  from  paying  taxes 
for  twelve  years  on  any  increase  in  assessed  valuation  resulting  from 
improvements.     For  the  next  nine  years,  the  program  abates  taxes  on  75% 
of  the  assessed  value  of  reconstruction  as  certified  by  HDA.     This  tax 
payment  can  in  no  case  amount  to  more  than  8  1/3%  of  the  value  of  the 
reconstruction.     For  limited-profit  and  non-profit  sponsors  (established 
under  New  York  State's  Private  Housing  Finance  Law),  tax  exemption  can 
amount  to  as  much  as  100%  for  50  years.     However,  taxes  are  usually  paid 
on  10%  of  gross  shelter  rent.* 

(3)  Profit 

Profit  is  the  smallest  component  of  rent.    Under  current  laws  on  pri- 
vate rehabilitation,  there  is  no  regulation  on  the  amount  of  profit  an 
owner  may  derive.     Government  does,  however,  limit  profit  on  publicly- 
aided  renovation.     Under  Article  II  of  the  Private  Housing  Finance  Law, 
profit  may  amount  to  6%  of  equity,  i.e.,  the  capital  invested  in  the 
development.     Under  Article  VIII,  profit  is  administratively  limited  to  8% 

*Shelter  rent  is  equal  to  total  project  revenues  for  shelter  less 
uti lities . 
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Under  government -owned  Public  Housing  rehabilitation,  there  is  no  pro- 
fit. 

(4)    Operating  Expenses 

The  final  component  of  rent  goes  to  maintenance,  repairs,  fuel,  manage- 
ment and  so  on.    Only  Public  Housing  may  receive  a  subsidy  for  these 
expenses . 

Revenue  Gap 

A  crucial  element  in  under-maintenance  of  housing  is  the  gap  between 
the  costs  of  supplying  standard  housing  and  the  rent-paying  ability  of 
tenants.     When  rents  are  lower  than  the  costs  of  the  four  rent  components, 
the  ensuing  "revenue  gap"  will  ultimately  lead  to  reduced  housing  standards. 
This  can  take  the  form  of  mortgage  default,  tax  arrears,  reduced  profit 
or  deferred  maintenance. 

The  causes  of  a  revenue  gap  can  be  traced  to  several  primary  sources: 

1)  spiraling  price  inflation  which  affects  the  costs  of 
debt  service,  taxes  and  especially  housing  maintenance; 

2)  the  failure  of  real  income  to  keep  pace  with  escalating  housing 
costs.    Tenants  in  many  parts  of  the  City  cannot  afford  to  pay 
enough  rent  to  enable  landlords  to  meet  their  rising  expenses; 

3)  Rent  Stabilization  and  Rent  Control  may  not  allow  sufficient 
revenues  to  meet  cost  increases.    On  the  other  hand,  many  other 
cities  have  no  rent  control  laws  and  still  experience  deter- 
ioration and  housing  abandonment. 
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Increasing  Costs 

Price  inflation  in  housing  maintenance  costs  has  great  significance  for 
preservation  efforts  because  these  expenditures  are  entirely  under  the 
landlord's  control.     In  a  typical  rent -controlled  building,  for  example, 
operating  expenses  constitute  about  40%  of  the  total  cost  of  rent.  So 
if  a  revenue  gap  begins  to  develop,  the  landlord  can  substantially  lower 
his  costs  by  reducing  service  and  spending  less  on  maintenance. 

Typical  cost  increases  in  maintenance  and  operating  expenses  and  taxes 
for  New  York  apartments  can  be  seen  in  Table  H.        Mortgage  rates  have 
also  risen.   (Table  IV).        The  cost  increases  of  the  past  six  years 
(Table  HI  )  demonstrate  the  real  financial  pressures  property  owners 
face  in  attempting  to  maintain  service  levels. 

Every  component  of  housing  costs  has  increased.*     In  1972,  taxes,  fees 
and  permits  rose  only  2.5%  --  the  lowest  rise  recorded  since  1968.  But 
in  1973,  this  component  rose  8.4%.     Real  estate  tax  rises  can  be  seen 
in  Table  V.        Largely  as  a  result  of  higher  payroll  costs  and  union 
wage  gains,  the  labor  index  rose  by  7.8%  in  1972  and  10.6%  in  1973. 
Contractor  services,  a  small  cost  component,  increased  only  slightly 
less  than  the  labor  index.     This  rise  was  mostly  due  to  higher  prices 
for  repainting  and  elevator  maintenance  contracts. 


*Data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1973  Price  Index  of  Operating  Costs 
for  Rent  Stabilized  Apartment  Houses  in  New  York  City.     All  figures  measured 
from  April  to  April  rather  than  on  a  calendar  year. 
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Price  index  of  operating  costs  for  rent  stabilized 
apartment  houses,  New  York  City,  April  1973 

 (April  1967=100)  

Percent  change 
Group                                   Index  from 
 April  1972 


150, 

.8 

7 

.9 

Taxes,  fees  and  permits... 

136, 

.4 

8 

.4 

170 

.8 

10 

.6 

187. 

.0 

7 

.9 

152, 

.3 

6 

.3 

129, 

.8 

3 

.4 

195, 

.2 

6 

.9 

133, 

.6 

6 

.1 

Replacement  (furniture  and 

118, 

.8 

1 

.4 

TABLE  III 


Price  index  of  operating  costs  for 
rent  stabilized  apartment  houses  in 
New  York  City,   \pril  1967-April  1973 

Year  Percent 
(as  of  April)  Index  change 


1967 

100.0 

1968 

103.5 

3.5 

1969 

107.6 

4.0 

1970 

116.6 

8.4 

1971 

132.2 

13.4 

1972 

139.7 

5.7 

1973 

150.8 

7.9 

Source:  1973  Price  Index  of  Operating  costs  for 

Rent  Stabilized  Apartment  Houses  in  New  York  City 
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TABLE  IV 


INTEREST  RATES 


1967  1968 


1969      1970        1971  1972 


June 
1973 


Sept 
1973 


Prime  Rate  -  5.1 


5.9 


7.9        7.7  5.2  4.7 


9.0 


9.8 


FHA  New  Home    6.5  7.0 
Rate  -  % 

Source:     Federal  Reserve 


8.2        9.1  7 


7.5 


8.0 


TABLE  V 


REAL  ESTATE  TAXES 


NYC  Basic 
Rate 

Equaliza- 
tion Rate 


75-74 


6.89 
.57 


72-73 


71-72  70-71 


69-70 


68-69 


67-68 


6.518  5.970      5.889  5.519        5.218  5.073 

.61  .64  .58  .61  .63  .72 


NYC  Basic 
Rate 

Equaliza- 
tion Rate 


66-67 


4.957 
.73 


65-66 


4.56 
.72 


64-65  63-64 


62-63 


61-62 


4.11 

.74 


4.27 
.74 


4. 16 
.77 


4. 10 
.78 


60-61 


4.12 
.82 


Note:  Tax  bills  are  computed  by  multiplying  the  tax  rate  by  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property  and  dividing  by  100.  Assessed  value  equals 
the  full  (market)  value  multiplied  by  the  equalization  rate.  The 
equalization  and  tax  rates  vary  for  each  borough  and  according  to 
the  type  of  building  being  assessed.  The  New  York  City  basic  rate 
is  an  average  for  the  City.  A  typical  building  would  be  taxed  in 
1973-74  as  follows: 

Full  value:  $30,000  housing  unit 

Assessed  value:     $17,100  (multiplied  by  .57) 

Tax:  $  1,178.19  (multiplied  by  6.89,  divided  by  100) 
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Fuel  and  utility  costs  increased  by  12.5%  between  April  1971 
and  April  1972,  and  7.9%  through  April  1973.    These  rises  were  relatively 
moderate,  however,  compared  to  the  44%  rise  registered  in  1971.  These 
increases  stemmed  partly  from  the  sharp  jump  in  fuel  oil  prices  that 
resulted  both  from  lowering  the  City's  legal  limit  on  sulphur  in  fuel 
from  1%  to  0.3%,  and  from  a  fuel  shortage.    Fuel  oil  prices  alone  have 
risen  110%  since  1970. 

Cost  Pressures 

All  these  cost  increases  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  quality  of  housing 
maintenance.    A  cost  squeeze  results  when  rents  are  fixed  by  contract 
lease  or  rent  control  while  operating  costs  rise  sharply.     In  some  areas 
of  the  City,  rents  are  effectively  fixed  by  tenants'  inability  to  pay 
more.     When  the  landlord  has  no  resources  to  tap  to  meet  increasing 
costs,  the  most  viable  response  is  to  reduce  maintenance  levels.  In 
some  cases,  more  tenants  can  be  accomodated  in  a  building  in  order  to 
increase  the  rent  roll.     But  even  an  illegally  overcrowded  building  will 
hold  only  so  many  people  before  a  revenue  gap  develops. 

The  City's  Maximum  Base  Rent  program  (MBR)  and  the  State's  Vacancy  De- 
control law  are  both  intended  to  close  revenue  gaps  by  relating  rents 
more  directly  to  landlords'  expenses.     However,  each  program  is  limited 
by  market  factors:  if  tenants  cannot  afford  the  rents,  the  landlord's 
cost  pressures  cannot  be  relieved. 

Landlord  Disinvestment 

Certain  property  owners  do  not  view  real  estate  as  a  long-term  investment 
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and  are  therefore  not  willing  to  maintain  and  invest  in  their  buildings. 
They  want  rapid  recoupment  of  equity  and  high  short-term  profit.  To 
achieve  this,  they  may  "milk"  the  building  for  maximum  return  without 
providing  adequate  service.     Such  owners  refinance  their  buildings  in 
order  to  recapture  past  amortization  of  the  loan  and  minimize  their 
equity  investment.    This  is  especially  attractive  in  areas  where  the  re- 
use value  of  the  land  far  exceeds  the  return  that  can  be  achieved  from 
operating  a  lower-rent  residential  property. 

The  usual  path  in  such  cases  is  for  landlords  to  turn  over  their  buildings 
to  management  firms  specializing  in  increasing  returns  on  rent-controlled 
property.     The  owner  continues  to  pay  debt  service  but  neglects  non- 
landlord-oriented  expenses  like  real  estate  taxes  and  maintenance  while 
profits  roll  in.     The  owner  is  eventually  forced  to  abandon  the  property 
by  City  and  tenant  actions,  whether  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  mortgage 
foreclosures,  or  poor  maintenance. 

Welfare  Occupancy 

High  short-term  profit  may  also  be  obtained  by  taking  in  families  on 
public  assistance.     Since  welfare  families  now  receive  separate  payments 
for  rent  that  often  exceed  the  amounts  that  the  working  poor  can  afford, 
landlords  have  an  economic  incentive  to  increase  welfare  occupancy. 
Moreover,  given  Vacancy  Decontrol,  this  approach  is  easy.    As  described 
in  Volume  I  of  the  Crown  Heights  Area  Maintenance  Program  report  (CHAMP) : 
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The  process  begins  when  the  first  families  on  welfare  move  in. 
These  families  require  services  which  are  largely  absent.  The 
problem  is  intensified  when  more  follow.    This,  in  turn,  triggers 
the  departure  of  long-term  residents.     Landlords  fill  the  va- 
cancies with  welfare  families.     Residents  and  owners  of  ad- 
joining buildings  become  frightened  and  the  destructive  dynamic 
accelerates.     A  pocket  of  deterioration  results.     It  spreads, 
meets  similar  pockets,  and  wrecks  a  neighborhood. 

Prior  to  Vacancy  Decontrol,  welfare  rentals  were  sometimes  used  to  maximize  return 
by  turning  buildings  into  boarding  houses.     Rowhouses  and  apartment 
houses  were  broken  up  into  one  or  two-room  units  or  single-room  occupancy 
buildings.    The  returns  on  such  property  can  be  extremely  high  since  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  pays  much  more  than  was  available  from 
previous  rent-controlled  tenants. 

The  relationship  between  welfare  occupancy  and  neighborhood  decline  is 
not  simple.     It  is  apparent,  however,  that  both  landlords  and  residents  -- 
see  welfare  tenancy  as  a  symbol  of  decay.  Community 

groups  in  most  neighborhoods  complain  of  specific  buildings  that  in  fact 
have  high  percentages  of  welfare  tenancy.     George  Sternlieb  in  The  Urban 
Housing  Dilemma  cites  the  "strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  landlords  that 
taking  welfare  tenants  marks  the  beginning  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
building."    The  possibility  that  this  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  is 
evident  --  the  landlord  is  sure  that  welfare  tenants  bring  on  the  ruin  of 
a  building,  and,  once  he  brings  them  in,  stops  maintaining  the  build- 
ing.    Institutional  lenders  and  insurance  companies  follow  suit.  Neigh- 
borhood deterioration  soon  becomes  inevitable. 
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Change  has  long  been  taken  for  granted  in  New  York.     But  where  change  has 
led  to  deterioration,  government  intervention  has  too  often  been  delayed 
until  conditions  have  become  serious.    As  stated  in  Volume  I  of  the  CHAMP 
study : 

It  makes  sense  to  concentrate  funds  where  the  need  and  situation 
are  desparate.     But  it  makes  no  sense  to  defer  assistance  until 
then,  no  more  than  it  would  to  deny  medical  care  because  patients 
are  not  sufficiently  ill  -  though  the  course  of  the  disease  is 
predictable  and  conclusive. 

It  is  essential  to  gather  the  tools,  programs,  and  energies  re- 
quired to  preserve  threatened  but  basically  sound  neighborhoods. 


The  Credit  Squeeze 

In  many  neighborhoods,  bank  financing  for  rehabilitation  is  scarce  or 
even  unobtainable.     Investigation  of  18  tax  blocks  in  West  Tremont  showed 
few  new  bank  mortgages  since  1966  for  multiple  dwellings  and  none  in 
1972  or  1973.     Purchase  money  mortgages*were  made,  however,  presumably 
at  higher  than  bank-level  interest  rates.     Of  146  mortgages  in  Crown 
Heights   (Brooklyn  CPD  #8)  on  record  from  March,  1970  to  March,  1971, 
only  22  were  financed  by  commercial  or  savings  banks  or  savings  and 
loan  associations.     With  little  credit  available,  and  with  most  of  that 
at  higher  rates,  few  residents  --  even  homeowners  of  adequate  means  -- 
can  afford  to  refinance,  rehabilitate,  or  buy  and  sell  their  homes. 


*A  purchase  money  mortgage  is  a  mortgage  given  by  the  former  owner  to  the 
new  owner,  usually  when  institutional  financing  is  costly  or  not  avail- 
able and  the  purchaser  does  not  have  the  equity  to  pay  the  purchase  price 
without  a  mortgage. 
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Lack  of  private  credit  at  standard  rates  stifles  market  activity,  con- 
tributes to  physical  deterioration,  and  raises  the  level  of  foreclosures 
and  abandonment. 

The  Role  of  Lenders 

In  the  mid-1960's,  banks  and  other  institutions  began  to  rid  themselves 
of  investments  in  low-rent  buildings  in  some  changing  neighborhoods  by 
either  selling  their  mortgages  at  major  discounts  or  by  refusing  to  renew 
expiring  mortgages.    One  study  quotes  the  president  of  a  major  savings 
and  loan  association:  "The  trend  indicates  no  further  extension  (of  a 
mortgage)  even  though  the  building  is  in  fair  condition;  the  neighborhood 
is  not  really  good.     Welfare  occupancy  has  hurt  its  value."* 

This  refusal  to  invest  in  apparently  borderline  areas  naturally  results 
in  rapid  decline  and  abandonment.     "Much  of  the  desperation  of  owners  is 
due  to  variations  in  mortgage  availability  and  costs,  rather  than  to  the 
operational  aspects  of  the  buildings  per  se."* 

The  unavailability  of  mortgage  financing  reduces  an  owner's  ability  to 
dispose  of  his  building  in  the  future,  thus  poisoning  it  as  an  investment. 
Although  an  owner  may  provide  a  buyer  with  a  purchase  money  mortgage,  the 
problem  of  financing  may  prove  to  be  the  "last  straw"  for  a  landlord  strug- 
gling with  rent  control,  inflation,  and  neighborhood  change.     This  hap- 
pened to  one  owner  in  the  Bronx: 


*George  Sternlieb,  The  Urban  Housing  Dilemma,  Chapter  10. 
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Finally,  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  bank  sent  me  a  certified 
letter  informing  me,  without  giving  a  reason,  that  when  my 
mortgage  came  due  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  not  going 
to  renew  it.     The  banks  obviously  don't  feel  property  in  the 
Bronx  is  secure,  and  they  would  rather  not  put  out  their  money 
I  tried  to  get  re-financing  but  I  was  turned  down  repeatedly. 
I  wrote  to  the  State  Banking  Committee,  to  Rockefeller,  to 
Lindsay,  to  the  Times,  but  nothing  happened.     The  bank  wanted 
its  money.     I  still  owed  $92,000  on  the  second  mortgage,  and 
obviously  he  wanted  his  money  too. 

The  building  wasn't  worth  the  amount  of  the  first  and  second 
mortgages  to  me,  even  if  I  could  have  paid  them  out  of  my  own 
pocket.     So  I  just  walked  away  from  the  building  and  gave  it 
back.     He  paid  me  $700  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  go  through  with 
foreclosure.     The  only  other  thing  I  could  have  done  was 
abandon  the  building  altogether.* 


Clearly,  a  successful  neighborhood  preservation  program  requires  the 
participation  of  private  financial  institutions.     Property  owners,  es- 
pecially in  transitional  neighborhoods,  rarely  have  the  equity  capital 
to  maintain  their  buildings.     Nor  is  it  feasible  for  government  to  become 
the  mortgagor  of  last  resort  for  the  City's  three  million  dwelling  units. 


*Mel  Ziegler,  "Biography  of  an  Unwanted  Building"  in  New  York  Magazine, 
May  24,  1971,  p.  32. 


CHAPTER  3 


Government  Response 
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The  Need  for  Government  Intervention 

In  the  past,  the  private  market  has  been  able  to  provide  mortgages  and 
maintenance  services  for  New  York's  older  housing.     There  was  no  need 
for  major  government  intervention  to  ensure  tie  continued  viability  of 
the  building  stock.     Yet  this  is  no  longer  tie  case  in  some  parts  of  the 
City.    When  banks  "red-line"  once-vital  neighborhoods  and  refuse  to  re- 
finance balloon  mortgages  and  owners  begin  to  "milk"  their  property,  the 
results  are  inevitable:  non-resident  ownership  of  housing  stops  being 
attractive  compared  to  less  troublesome,  and  more  profitable  forms  of 
investment;  resident  owners  are  discouraged  from  remaining  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  often  abandon  their  sizable  investments. 

Housing  Loss 

New  housing  production  simply  cannot  compensate  for  the  loss  and  deterior- 
ation of  existing  housing.    Despite  the  completion  of  384,743  new  dwelling 
units  since  1960  (a  sum  greater  than  the  entire  housing  stock  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  San  Francisco,  or  Baltimore),  the  City's  perennial  housing  crisis  is 
now  more  critical  than  ever.    Accurate  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
but  estimates  of  housing  loss  vary  from  3,000  to  45,000  dwelling  units 
annually:  5,000  to  15,000  due  to  fire,  Emergency  Vacate  Orders,  and  Unsafe 
Building  demolition;  10,000  to  15,000  due  to  Urban  Renewal  demolition  and 
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other  public  improvements;  and  10,000  to  15,000  due  to  abandonment.* 
These  extensive  losses  occur  in  a  city  with  a  stable  population  and  a 
vacancy  rate  of  well  under  2%. 

Certainly  many  of  the  losses  represent  obsolete  apartments  in  very  poor 
condition.    Yet  they  also  represent  irreplacable  low-rent  dwellings  --  ir- 
replacable  because  the  lost  units  exceed  new  construction  of  low  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  funded  through  government  programs.    Table  VI 
shows  publicly- aided  new  construction  and  rehabilitation  totals  for  1972, 
a  relatively  high-volume  year.     These  figures  include  low,  moderate  and 
middle-income  housing.    Their  import , when  juxtaposed  with  the  building 
loss  estimates,  is  that  new  construction  cannot  answer  all  our  housing 
needs.    Concerted  rehabilitation  efforts  will  reduce  housing  loss,  es- 
pecially in  low  and  moderate-rental  units,  thereby  effectively  adding  to 
the  stock.    Moreover,  the  continuing  losses  of  such  bwer-rental  units  in- 
creases the  housing  burdens  of  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 


*In  August  of  1970,  the  Department  of  City  Planning  completed  a  study  of 
buildings  reported  vacant  in  Bushwick  (Brooklyn  CPD  #4)  by  the  Buildings 
Department,  Fire  Department,  Police  Department  and  Sanborn  Map  Co.  Of  394 
structures  reported  vacant  only  two  were  listed  by  all  four  agencies;  nine 
by  three  or  more  agencies;  and  37  by  two  agencies.    The  discrepancies  re- 
sulted from  definitional  variations:  the  Police  Department  was  reporting 
vacant  "social  hazards",  the  Fire  Department  fire  hazards,  and  the  Buildings 
Department  multiple  dwellings.    Some  of  these  structures  were  subsequently 
demolished  by  the  City  to  make  way  for  new  schools  or  housing.    Others  were 
restored  to  occupancy  by  their  owner.     It  is  unclear  how  many  were  actually 
abandoned  by  their  owners.     As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  Department  has 
initiated  a  major  effort  to  get  beyond  the  annual  official  total  of  dwelling 
units  destroyed  pursuant  to  Building  Department  demolition  permits  and  make 
a  more  complete  estimate  of  residential  building  losses.    The  results  of 
this  work  will  be  available  in  early  1974. 
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TABLE  VI 


CONSTRUCTION  STARTS  IN  PUBLIC  AND 
PUBLICLY  ASSISTED  HOUSING  BY  PROGRAM  1972 


New  York  City  Program  Total 


Units 


15,197 


Mortgage 


$607,358,417 


Federal 
Subsidy/Year 


$23,976,785 


New  Construction  Total 
City  Mitchell-Lama/Regular 
City  Mitchell-Laraa/236 
FHA  221d3 
FHA  236 

Public  Housing* 

State  UDC/236 

State  UDC/Regular 

State  Mitchell-Lama/Regular 

State  Mitchell-Laraa/236 

Rehabilitation  Total 

City  Mitchell-Laraa/Regular 

City  Mitchell-Laraa/236 

FHA  221d3 

FHA  236 

Public  Housing* 

Municipal  Loans  (Article  VIII) 

Section  312  Loans 

Section  115  Loans 

State  Mitchell-Laraa/Regular 

State  Mitchell-Laraa/236 


13,303 

47 

6,381 

102 

1,213 

429 
3,939 
400 
454 
338 

1,894 


175 

1,184 

66 
368 

99 
2 
0 
0 


566,585,500 
1,670,000 

282,077,900 

3,097,500 

55,440,000 

16,265,000 
161,820,100 
17,280,000 
19,845,000 
9,090,000 

40,772,917 


4,962,200 

25,031,500 
2,209,000 
8,108,717 
458,000 
3,500 
0 
0 


22,260,189 

12,342,958 
not  available 
2,358,196 

998,208 

6,226,827 

334,000 
1,716,596 

281,400 

1,290,506 
144,690 


*  These  are  the  official  funding  and  housing  start  figures  for  1972  from 
NYC  Housing  Authority. 

Source:    Housing  and  Development  Administration,  "Construction  Starts  and 
Completions  1972." 
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Housing  Loss  and  Neighborhood  Preservation 

The  results  of  under-maintenance  by  the  private  sector  are  also  showing 
up  as  increasing  expenditures  visible  in  the  City's  Capital  and  Expense 
Budgets   (see  Table  VII).  During  fiscal  1972-73  this  amounted  to  more  than 
$28,000,000*:  $17,600,000    for  emergency  vacate  relocation;  $6,000,000 
for  unsafe  building  demolition;  $3,800,000  for  Emergency  Repairs;  and 
$700,000  for  Receivership,  in  addition  to  incalcuable  costs  from  residential 
fires  (see  Table  VIII). 

It  is  not  only  precious  housing  that  is  lost.    The  City  simultaneously 
loses  a  wide  variety  of  community  facilities  and  institutions,  particularly 
in  its  ethnic  neighborhoods.     These  can  be  rebuilt  elsewhere  only  at  tre- 
mendous cost,  if  at  all.    The  boarded  up  stores,  the  abandoned  synagogues, 
the  closed  fraternal  and  ethnic  social  centers  represent  a  "community  glue" 
that  took  years  to  develop  and  will  take  many  more  to  recreate  in  newly 
built  apartment  areas. 

Preservation  as  a  Housing  Strategy 

A  balanced  housing  strategy  must  clearly  include  housing  rehabilitation  and 
neighborhood  preservation.    This  approach  is  more  efficient,  economic  and 
socially  desirable  than  trying  to  replace  the  inevitable  and  drastic  losses 
that  result  from  relying  solely  on  new  construction  and  large-scale  redevelop- 
ment of  older  areas.     But  government  must  pursue  neighborhood  preservation 
with  foresight  and  sufficient  resources  if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

*Source:    New  York  Department  of  City  Planning 
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TABLE  VII 

EMERGENCY  EXPENSES 


Fi  seal  Ypar 

Unsafe  Building 
Demo  1  it  ion 

Emergency 
Vacatp  Orders 

1972-73 

$6,000,000 

$17,600,000 

1971-72 

$4,000,000 

$  9,650,000 

1970-71 

$1,400,000 
$3,728,658  FG* 

$  4,300,000 

1969-70 

$13,000,000 

$10,000,000 

1968-69 

$  9,255,000 
$      750,000  FG 

$  8,000,000 

1967-68 

$  4,197,500 
$      400,000  FG 

$  4,000,000 

1966-67 

$2,600,000 
$    500,000  FG 

$2,500,000 

1965-66 

$  600,000 

$1 ,800,000 

1964-65 

$  200,000 

$1 ,700,000 

*  FG  -  Federal  Government 
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TABLE  VIII 

NUMBER  OF  STRUCTURAL  FIRES  IN  RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 


I960 

18,585 

1961 

18,895 

1962 

20,396 

1963 

21,728 

1964 

23,609 

1965 

24,859 

1966 

26, 118 

1967 

28,905 

1968 

31,820 

1969 

32,223 

1970 

32,342 

1971 

33,494 

1972 

34,560* 

*  estimate 

SOURCE:    New  York  City  Fire  Department  Annual  Reports 
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Government  Action 

The  question  that  government  must  face  is  when  to  intervene  so  as  to 
smooth  the  process  of  transition.     In  many  changing  areas,  the  strengths 
of  long-time  stable  residents  and  vitality  of  new,  upwardly-mobile  owners 
are  overpowered  by  the  negative  aspects  of  transition.     The  changes  inten- 
sify as  they  progress.    Decline  can  proceed  rapidly  and  virtually  unhindered 
if  there  is  no  government  action  to  prevent  deterioration. 

In  order  for  a  preservation  strategy  to  be  effective,  adequate  resources 
must  be  committed  and  coordinated  programs  developed  in  the  early  stages 
of  neighborhood  transition.     If  government  delays  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lem, more  massive  efforts  become  necessary  in  the  future.     In  effect, 
housing  losses  and  increasing  emergency  expenses  are  the  price  the  City 
pays  if  it  allows  deterioration  to  progress  to  an  advanced  stage  before 
intervening.    Many  indicators  of  incipient  decline  are  available.  For 
example,  large  numbers  of  Emergency  Vacate  Orders  are  often  associated 
with  a  deteriorating  housing  stock.    The  City  can  monitor  disruptive 
transition  through  this  and  ether  means  (see  map) . 

Past  Efforts 

In  fact,  New  York  government  has  a  long  history  of  efforts  in  housing  re- 
habilitation and  neighborhood  preservation.    Despite  the  past  emphasis  on 
new  construction,  the  City  has  recognized  the  need  for  a  balance  between 
preservation  and  new  construction  for  nearly  two  decades.    The  many  pro- 
grams that  have  been  used  with  varying  degrees  of  success  offer  valuable 
lessons  on  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  different  approaches.     In  re- 


□ 


Alert  Areas  -  Increasing  Number  of  EVO's  in  Recent  Years 
Concentration  Areas  -  High  number  of  EVO's 
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fining  our  current  neighborhood  preservation  program,  we  should  draw 
on  these  experiences. 

West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Program 

The  West  Side  Urban  Renewal  Program,  for  which  studies  began  in  1956, 
was  the  first  major  effort  by  the  City  to  preserve  and  rehabilitate  its 
existing  housing  stock.     Before  that,  housing  programs  had  consisted  solely 
of  wholesale  clearance  and  new  construction.    Beginning  with  the  West  Side, 
"...[the]  clearance  of  scattered  blighted  structures  would  be  combined 
with  a  variety  of  other  measures  --  renovation  of  existing  buildings  worth 
saving,  other  action  to  preserve  the  quality  of  sound  buildings,  improve- 
ment of  community  facilities,  more  effective  measures  to  deal  with  social 
tensions..."*    Rehabilitation  was  not  conceived  as  a  program  in  itself,  but 
rather  as  a  complement  to  existing  Urban  Renewal  strategies. 

Since  the  program's  inception,  276  apartments  have  been  rehabilitated  with 
Federal  public  housing  subsidies  and  5,171  public  and  publicly-assisted  new 
apartments  have  been  completed  or  are  under  construction  in  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Area  itself.  This  massive  effort  encouraged  major  private  rehabil- 
itation in  the  surrounding  area.  Since  1961,  16,391  apartments  on  the 
West  Side  (CPD  7)  have  received  alteration  or  conversion  permits  for  pur- 
poses of  renovation  (see  Table  IX). 

The  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program 

The  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program,  initiated  in  1959,  represented  one 

*Source:  New  York  City  Planning  Commission,  Urban  Renewal,  1958. 
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TABLE  IX 


RESIDENTIAL  RENOVATION  ON  MANHATTAN'S  UPPER  WEST  SIDE   (CPD  7) 


 Number  of  Dwelling  Units  

Number           Before  After 
Year  of           of                  Reno-               Reno-                Units  Units 
Completion      Structures    vation  vation  Added  Subtracted 


(Jan .  -  June) 


1973 

44 

405 

910 

522 

19 

1972 

65 

833 

1,014 

349 

168 

1971 

113 

1,475 

2,096 

707 

82 

1970 

119 

1,776 

2,419 

668 

20 

1969 

113 

1 ,045 

1 ,697 

678 

30 

1968 

91 

560 

976 

452 

42 

1967 

62 

980 

1,381 

421 

19 

1966 

60 

747 

1,012 

353 

90 

1965 

70 

1,409 

1,617 

423 

155 

1964 

65 

1,556 

1,941 

408 

23 

1963 

66 

1,579 

1,948 

409 

72 

1962 

81 

1,942 

2,417 

422 

7 

1961 

86 

2,084 

2,554 

478 

11 

1960 

80 

n.a. 

n.a. 

460 

1 

Total 
1961-73 

1,035 

16,391 

21,982 

6,290 

738 

Total 

1,115 

6,750 

739 
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of  the  earliest  attempts  by  the  City  to  preserve  areas  beginning  to  de- 
cline.   The  program  was  devised  to  meet  serious  housing  and  social  needs 
in  several  neighborhoods  that  did  not  want  or  require  formal  Urban  Renewal. 
As  a  prerequisite,  the  housing  stock  had  to  be  basically  sound,  evidencing 
only  marginal  deterioration  and  a  slight  degree  of  dilapidation. 

Seven  neighborhoods  in  the  early  stages  of  transition  were  chosen  (see 
Table  X  ).    Rather  than  create  new  neighborhoods  as  in  Urban  Renewal,  the 
Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  set  out  to  conserve  old  ones.  The 
program  was  administered  through  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Mayor  so  as  to 
enlist  the  support  of  all  City  agencies.    The  seven  districts  —  Chelsea, 
Hudson,  Bloomingdale,  Morningside,  Hamilton  Grange,  Carnegie  Hill,  and 
East  Harlem  (see  map)       --  were  relatively  small,  ranging  from  four  to 
30  blocks.    They  were  actually  sub-neighborhoods. 

Limited  City  funds  for  the  program  were  matched  by  private  sources.  Local 
input  was  deliberately  encouraged.    The  program  "envisaged  the  municipal 
government  working  on  a  neighborhood  basis  in  partnership  with  private 
agencies  to  arrest  and  reverse  physical  deterioration,  and  meet  and  ameliorate 
social  problems.'**  Most  important,  the  effort  was  to  be  undertaken  in  a 
systematic  fashion  over  a  sustained  period  cf  time  until  its  goals  had  been 
achieved.    At  the  same  time,  the  program  was  to  be  a  laboratory  for  new 
housing,  social  action  and  public  administration  policies  and  procedures. 

*N.Y.C.  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Board  -  Neighborhood  Conservation  in 
New  York  City,  1960 
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TABLE  X 


POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 
Totals 


New  York  City 

Manhattan 

for  all 
Districts 

Blooraingdale 

Carnegie 
Hill 

Chelsea 

East 
Harlem 

Harai 1  ton 

Grange 

Hudson 

Mornings) 

Total  Population 

7,781 ,984 

1 ,698,281 

99,007 

24,224 

5,690 

12,977 

17,686 

6,706 

29,217 

2,447 

Total  Units 

2,758,419 

727,401 

45,517 

11 ,627 

2,008 

7,637 

5,629 

2,414 

15,008 

1,194 

Sound  Units 

2,330,847 

536,162 

35,445 

10,564 

1  ,892 

5,555 

2,213 

1 ,362 

12,916 

943 

%  Sound  Units 

85 

74 

78 

91 

93 

73 

39 

56 

86 

79 

Deteriorating  Units 

343,324 

150,436 

8,241 

815 

107 

1  ,637 

3,157 

764 

1 ,543 

218 

%  Deteriorating  Units 

12 

21 

18 

7 

5 

21 

56 

32 

10 

18 

Dilapidated  Units 

84,248 

40,803 

1 ,831 

248 

9 

445 

259 

288 

549 

33 

%  Dilapidated  Units 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 

6 

5 

12 

4 

3 

%  Units  occupied 
by  Non-iVhite 

13 

22 

18 

18 

10 

37 

5 

77 

8 

98 

%  Units  having 
1 . 01  persons  per 
room  or  more 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

9 

15 

21 

15 

11 

20 

%  Units  Renter 
Occupied 

78 

96 

94 

95 

92 

96 

94 

91 

96 

96 

Average  Rental 
Per  Month 

$76 

$85 

$85 

$98 

$101 

$65. 

$43 

$62 

$112 

$60 

Average  Number 
i<ras  .  per  Unit 

4.0 

3.3 

3.8 

3.3 

5.2 

3.4 

4.4 

4.0 

3.3 

3.4 

SOURCE:     U.S.  Census  of  Housing:     April,  1960 
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FACE  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 


£j Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  Area  (FACE) 
|  Neighborhood  Conservation  District 
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A  New  Approach 

The  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  initiated  two  experiments:  1)  decentral- 
ized operations  with  connections  to  the  Mayor's  office  that  increased  both 
access  to  bureaucratic  power  and  community  participation,  and  2)  concen- 
tration of  maintenance  programs  and  City  services  in  transitional  areas. 
The  area  coordinator  approach  provided  a  focus  for  community  needs  and  an 
advocate  within  the  bureaucracy  to  meet  them.    Community  organization  was 
welcomed  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  its  practical  value. 

Because  area  coordinators  had  no  access  to  separate  resources,  their 
results  depended  on  hard-pressed  operating  agencies.     These  agencies  often 
have  limited  flexibility  or  willingness  to  respond  to  special  requests 
and  usually  cannot  do  so  without  reducing  services  elsewhere.     In  fact,  few 
operating  agencies  chose  to  favor  the  designated  transitional  areas.  In 
addition,  the  program  had  some  unanticipated  consequences,  such  as  raising 
rents  through  rehabilitation  and  precipitating  population  change.  In- 
adequately staffed  for  the  scope  of  its  efforts  and  lacking  major  resource 
allocations,  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  lapsed  in  the  mid-1960 !s. 

The  City  Planning  Commission's  Rehabilitation  Report 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  City  Planning  Commission  concluded  that  "con- 
servation, protection  and  revitalization  of  neighborhoods  ...  not  just 
houses"  should  shape  future  housing  policy.     In  proposing  City  action  in 
transitional  neighborhoods,  the  rehabilitation  report  called  for  an  in- 
tensive inter-agency  analysis  of  proposed  areas  with  regard  to  their 
potential  for  rehabilitation,  cost,  and  other  factors. 
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Specific  measures  taken  in  a  conservation  and  rehabilitation  area 
have  to  proceed  from  a  fine-grained,  intimate  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  problems.     By  definition,  bold  changes  in  physical 
arrangements  and  land  use  are  not  applicable.    Rehabilitation  and 
conservation  are  a  commitment  to  the  essential  continuation  of 

an  area  The  five  proposed  renewal  areas  have  been  selected 

because  they  present  an  opportunity  to  turn  back  the  tides  of 
deterioration. . . * 

The  components  for  such  a  major  new  program  --  pre-designation  study, 
strong  community  support,  decentralized  delivery  of  City  services,  struc- 
turally sound  housing,  the  possibility  of  reversing  deterioration  —  were 
never  assembled  for  the  areas  proposed  (Corona-East  Elmhurst,  Bronx  Park 
West,  St.  Nicholas  Park,  Cooper  Square,  and  Children 's  Museum).  Nonethe- 
less, the  Commission  continued  to  support  action  in  transitional  areas, 
which  it  called  "Preventive  Renewal  Areas"  (see  map).  Preventive  Re- 

newal contrasted  with  Urban  Renewal  and  other  intensive  efforts  in  Major 
Action  Areas  (see  map)>        while  Sound  Areas  required  little  or  no  govern- 
ment intervention.    The  City  adopted  this  emphasis  on  physical  rehabilitation 
through  the  Federal  Code  Enforcement  Program  while  its  emphasis  on  decentral- 
ized delivery  of  City  services  with  maximum  input  was  incorporated  in  several 
neighborhood  decentralization  efforts  initiated  during  the  late  60 fs  and 
early  70' s. 

The  Federal  Code  Enforcement  Program 

The  Federal  Code  Enforcement  Program  was  established  by  three  laws: 
Sections  115  and  117  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965,  and  Section  312  of  the 
Act  of  1964.      The  Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Maintenance 
administered  it  locally.     A  Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  (FACE) 


York  City  Planning  Commission,  Rehabilitation  Report,  1963 
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area  must  be  predominantly  residential,  with  basically  sound  housing 
needing  only  minimal  rehabilitation.     In  contrast  to  Urban  Renewal  where 
clearance  is  a  major  tool,  only  small  amounts  of  demolition  and  relocation 
may  take  place  in  a  FACE  area. 

With  Federal  funding,  the  City  embarked  on  its  first  large-scale  efforts 
at  neighborhood  preservation.    The  neighborhoods  selected  by  the  City  and 
approved  by  HUD  had  been  identified  by  the  Planning  Commission  as  Pre- 
ventive Renewal  Areas.    They  were  marked  by  population  changes,  proximity 
to  Major  Action  Areas,  andiapid,  qualitative  changes  in  the  demands  made 
on  the  housing  stock  and  service  agencies  -  all  indications  of  imminent 
decline. 

The  Planning  Commission  had  proposed  in  1965  that  all  Preventive  Renewal 
Areas  be  designated  in  the  Federal  Code  Enforcement  Program.    Only  three 
neighborhoods  were  selected  —  Crown  Heights  (1967-1972),  East  Concourse 
(1967-1971),  and  Highbridge  (1971-1973)   (see  map).         Federally  supported 
loans  and  grants,  combined  with  the  City's  own  resources,  provided  increased 
amounts  of  rehabilitation  funds.    Housing  and  Development  Administration 
staff  identified  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  response  to  tenant  complaints 
and  attempted  to  effectuate  their  removal  through  fie  threat  of  sanction. 
The  Federal  government  recently  ended  the  Code  Enforcement  Program. 

The  Program's  Impact 

Code  enforcement  was  supposed  to  be  bolstered  by  low-interest  home  im- 
provement loans  (under  Section  312)  and  direct  rehabilitation  grants  (under 
Section  115).    Under  Section  312,  refinancing  was  restricted  to  owner- 
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occupied  buildings  with  four  or  fewer  apartments.    The  loans  therefore 
had  to  be  used  for  smaller  buildings,  both  frame  and  masonry,  where  the 
costs  of  improvement  were  not  massive  and  tie  increases  in  rental  were 
limited.     Section  115  had  similar  limitations  (see  Appendix  -  Program  Des- 
cription) . 

The  Section  115  and  312  programs  were  appropriate  fcr  some  parts  of  Crown 
Heights,  as  well  as  other  non-designated  sections  of  the  City0  However, 
the  majority  of  deteriorated  buildings  in  the  FACE  areas  were  large 
multiple  dwellings  that  did  not  qualify  for  Federal  lefinancing.    Due  to 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  program  to  the  City's  needs? in  four  years 
only  33  buildings  (341  units)  in  the  East  Concource  and  94  buildings  (467 
units)  in  Crown  Heights  received  312  loans  or  115  grants.     If  the  program's 
applicability  had  been  widened,  the  results  might  have  been  more  dramatic. 

Municipal  Loan  Program 

The  Municipal  Loan  Program  was  established  to  provide  low-interest  loans 
for  the  improvement  of  multiple  dwellings.    The  program  was  first  funded 
in  1962  but  did  not  receive  major  allocations  before  1967.    From  1967-71, 
the  program  concentrated  on  making  major  rehabilitation  loans  in  deter- 
iorated areas.    As  of  June  30,  1971,  $90,000,000  had  been  committed  to 
231  projects  in  384  buildings  with  6,857  dwelling  units.    The  average 
rehabilitation  cost  per  unit  was  more  than  $13,000. 

Aside  from  administrative  problems,  the  Municipal  Loan  Program's  impact 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  planning  focus.  Mortgages  were  not  targeted  to 
particular  neighborhoods  nor  clustered  to  reinforce  their  upgrading 
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influence  on  the  area. 

The  program  has  been  entirely  reorganized.    Article  VIII  loans  for  moderate 
rehabilitation  are  now  being  given  in  designated  Neighborhood  Preservation 
Areas  and  other  parts  of  tie  City.     Loans  will  concentrate  in  a  manageable 
number  of  neighborhoods  rather  than  bespattered  through  many  major  action 
areas.    This  reorientation  should  greatly  increase  the  program's  impact. 

Decentralized  Government 

During  the  past  eight  years,  several  different  experiments  have  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program  in  trying  to  provide 
more  responsive  government  to  communities :  Little  City  Halls,  Urban  Action 
Task  Forces,  the  Neighborhood  Action  Program,  and  the  Office  of  Neighborhood 
Government . 

The  first  strategy  for  improving  the  delivery  of  municipal  services 
(common  to  both  the  Little  City  Halls  and  Urban  Action  Task  Forces)  was 
to  expedite  the  complaints  of  individual  citizens  firough  the  long  chain  of 
command  one  finds  in  New  York  City  agencies.    To  short-cut  this  process, 
the  Little  City  Halls  functioned  as  decentralized  information  and  problem 
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referral  centers.     They  provided  neighborhoods  with  a  centralized  con- 
tact point  for  the  entire  City  government.     Little  City  Halls  were  tried 
in  a  few  areas  and  abandoned  in  favor  of  Urban  Action  Task  Forces. 

More  than  50  Urban  Action  Task  Forces  were  created  and  chaired  by  high- 
ranking  City  officials.    Task  Force  chairmen  convened  open  neighborhood 
meetings  attended  by  local  City  agency  representatives  who  listened  to 
citizens'  complaints  and  discussed  problems  of  service  delivery  with  them. 
For  the  first  time,  the  City  bureaucracy  went  out  to  the  neighborhoods  to 
hear  problems  and  meet  specific  requests.    This  effort  continues  today 
in  many  areas. 

The  Neighborhood  Action  Program,  begun  in  1969,  went  a  step  further  by 
providing  funds  from  the  Capital  Budget  for  projects  selected  and  planned 
by  elected  community  representatives.    The  program  is  under  way  in  six 
areas:  East  Flatbush  and  Crown  Heights  in  Brooklyn;  South  Jamaica  and 
Laurelton  in  Queens;  Washington  Heights  in  Manhattan;  and  the  Concourse 
area  of  the  Bronx. 

Mayor  Lindsay  launched  the  Office  of  Neighborhood  Government  program  in 
1971  to  improve  the  delivery  of  municipal  services.    The  program  gives 
decentralized  authority  for  service  delivery  to  a  local  District  Service 
Cabinet  chaired  by  a  District  Manager.    The  Cabinet  "develops  joint  pro- 
gram operations  and  establishes  service  priorities  for  tie  area."  Eight 
community  planning  districts  (see  map")       were  selected  for  the  initial 
phase  of  the  program. 
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Crown  Heights  Area  Maintenance  Program  (CHAMP) 

Beginning  with  its  efforts  on  the  Upper  West  Side  in  the  mid-1950' s,  the 
City  Planning  Department  has  sought  to  strike  a  balance  between  new  con- 
struction and  preservation.     In  1970,  a  series  of  efforts  were  inaugurated 
that  eventually  led  to  the  Neighborhood  Preservation  Program. 

In  August,  1971,  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  and  the  City 
Planning  Department  proposed  a  six-area  program  to  the  Mayor  aimed  at 
stabilizing    "the  housing  stock  in  these  areas,  and  preventing  further 
housing  loss."    The  first  two  areas,  Crown  Heights  and  Washington  Heights, 
were  to  be  funded  through  a  $3,500,000  demonstration  grant  from  the 
Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 

The  HUD  grant,  approved  at  last  in  the  summer  of  1972,  instead  provided 
$310,000  for  the  development  and  design  of  "a  detailed  experimental  pro- 
ject to  reverse  neighborhood  deterioration  and  prevent  abandonment . " 
Crown  Heights  was  selected  as  the  experimental  target  area,  and  a  project 
team  from  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  the  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  (HDA),  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  Neigh- 
borhood Government  began  work.    The  team's  action  plan  aimed  to  curb  the 
forces  causing  deterioration,  to  generate  the  confidence  necessary  to  spur 
private  regeneration^  and  to  concentrate  government  effort  where  it  would 
be  most  effective  in  upgrading  the  entire  community. 

CHAMP  Strategy 

Rather  than  spread  funds,  staff,  and  attention  evenly  throughout  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  the  proposal  focused  on  pockets  of  physical  and  social  deter- 
ioration scattered  throughout  Crown  Heights  (see  map).         These  activities 
were  to  be  implemented  by  the  Crown  Heights  Office  of  Neighborhood  Govern- 
ment and  a  newly  established  HDA  Area  Housing  Office  and  by  the  City 
Planning  Department.    Unfortunately,  the  action  plan  was  submitted  at  the 
time  President  Nixon  announced  a  moratorium  on  all  housing  programs. 
The  City  decided  to  proceed  without  Federal  aid  by  inaugurating  the  Neigh- 
borhood Preservation  Program  (also  known  as  the  Neighborhood  Preservation/ 
Rehabilitation  Program). 

Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation  Program  (NP/RP) 

After  the  moratorium  on  Federal  funds,  the  City  Planning  Department  and 
the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  set  out  to  implement  the 
thinking  embodied  in  CHAMP.     The  primary  goals  of  this  effort  were: 

-  to  concentrate  and  coordinate  various  HDA  programs  on  a 
community  basis; 

-  to  direct  this  effort  at  transitional  neighborhoods  where  the 
building  stock  was  fundamentally  well-constructed  and  deter- 
ioration could  be  halted; 

-  to  place  primary  emphasis  on  preventive  action  and  linimal-to- 
moderate  rehabilitation; 

■ 

-  to  create  a  public  benefit  corporation  to  insure  conventional 
mortgages,  thereby  restoring  traditional  sources  of  credit; 

-  to  minimize  dislocation  resulting  from  higher  rents  in  re- 
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CROWN  HEIGHTS -AREAS  WITH  SOCIAL  AND  PHYSICAL  PROBLEMS 


0   Areas  requiring  increased  social  services 


Areas  requiring  limited  building  treatment 


Areas  requiring  both  increased  social  services 
and  limited  building  treatment 
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habilitated  housing; 

-  to  coordinate  City  service  in  the  target  neighborhoods  so  as 
to  reinforce  the  housing  improvements. 

Executive  Order  No.  80 

After  consultation  with  community  groups,  legislative  leaders  and  housing 
specialists,  a  program  was  recommended  to  the  Mayor.    Accordingly,  on 
May  23,  1973,  John  V.  Lindsay  issued  Executive  Order  #80  creating  the 
Neighborhood  Preservation  Program  (see  Appendix) .     The  Mayor  has  directed 
the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  and  1he  City  Planning  Commission 
to  consult  with  Community  Planning  Boards  and  other  community  representatives 
with  a  view  toward  developing  strategies  for  successful reighborhood  pre- 
servation programs. 

Responsibility  for  designating  neighborhoods  following  public  hearings 
was  given  to  the  Planning  Commission  which  works  vith  HDA  to  implement  the 
program.    On  August  1,  1973,  the  Commission  approved  the  designation  of 
five  areas  for  NP/RP:  Crown  Heights  and  Bushwick  in  Brooklyn;  West  Tremont 
in  the  Bronx;  and  Clinton  and  Washington  Heights  in  Manhattan  (see  map). 
(The  Commission's  report  is  included  in  the  Appendix).    The  Mayor  has  set 
aside  $45,000,000  in  Article  VIII  loan  funds  for  these  five  areas.  HDA 
Area  Housing  Offices  have  been  created  in  each  neighborhood  and  staffed 
to  provide  decentralized  services,   (see  illustration). 

Why  NP/RP  is  Different 

The  design  of  the  Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation  Program  has 
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drawn  on  the  lessons  of  past  efforts.     But  there  are  several  aspects  of 
the  program  which  distinguish  it  from  earlier  ones  and  offer  greater 
potential  impact: 

-  the  program  has  an  area  focus  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  influence 
whole  neighborhoods,  in  contrast  to  the  Neighborhood  Conservation 
Program; 

-  large  staffs  are  provided  in  decentralized  offices  to  coordinate 
all  housing  programs  on  a  neighborhood  level; 

-  in  particular,  Code  Enforcement  personnel  are  decentralized 

so  that  they  may  coordinate  with  other  housing  program  efforts; 

-  in  some  of  the  areas,  social  services  are  also  decentralized 
through  the  placement  of  Human  Resources  Administration  staff  in 
the  Area  Housing  Offices.    Other  support  services  are  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Neighborhood  Government; 

-  the  program  encourages  the  financial  participation  of  the  private 
sector,  especially  banks,  through  REMIC  (see  below).     If  efforts 
succeed,  the  private  sector  should  eventually  resume  full 
activities  in  these  neighborhoods,  allowing  government  to  with- 
draw without  jeopardizing  their  stability; 

-  the  analytic  approach  creates  an  area  strategy  based  on  the 
selection  of  individual  problem  buildings  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  neighborhood  for  a/ailable  City  programs.     This  focuses  and 
increases  the  impact  of  the  program. 
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Rehabilitation  Mortgage  Insurance  Corporation  (REMIC) 

In  accordance  with  the  development  of  NP/RP  and  at  the  City's  request, 
the  State  Legislature  passed  a  bill  establishing  the  Rehabilitation  Mortgage 
Insurance  Corporation  (REMIC).     REMIC  is  a  public  benefit  corporation  whose 
purpose  is  to  encourage  private  mortgage  loans  to  owners  and  tenants'  co- 
operatives within  the  designated  neighborhood  preservation  areas.  The 
corporation  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  four  City 
officials  serving  ex  officio  (Chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  fie  Administrators  of  the  Housing  and 
Development  and  Finance  Administrations)  and  three  public  members  appointed 
by  the  Mayor. 

Methods  of  Operation 

REMIC  is  authorized  to  insure  qualified  portions  of  first  mortgage  loans 
advanced  by  publicly  regulated  financial  institutions,  i.e.,  savings  and 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  insurance  companies. 
To  be  eligible  for  mortgage  insurance  by  REMIC,  loans  must  satisfy 
statutory  and  administrative  standards,  and  be  made  to  New  Law  or  post- 
1929  dwellings  located  within  a  designated  neighborhood  preservation  area. 
All  loans  currently  have  an  interest  rate  ceiling  of  8%  and  terms  raneine 
from  ten  to  30  years.     Amortization  is  constant  over  the  term  of  the  loan. 

Two  types  of  loans  are  permitted:   1)  preservation  loans,  advanced  to 
enable  an  owner  to  recast  existing  indebtedness  on  reasonable  terms  (with 
regard  to  interest  rate,  term  of  loan  and  amortization)  and/or  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  a  residential  building  (these  mortgages  are  insured  by 
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REMIC  for  up  to  20%  of  the  outstanding  principal  balance  of  the  loan); 
2)  rehabilitation  loans,  advanced  to  provide  funds  for  building  repair 
and  upgrading.    These  loans  are  eligible  for  fEMIC  insurance  on  up  to 
90%  of  the  value  of  the  rehabilitation  provided  that  the  insurance  does 
not  exceed  33%  of  the  total  loans  advanced  on  thehiilding.     If  an  insured 
mortgage  is  defaulted  upon,  REMIC  pays  the  insured  amount  of  the  mortgage 
to  the  mortgagee  and  receives  any  excess  proceeds  that  arise  from  the  dis- 
position of  the  property. 

REMIC 's  insurance  program  is  financed  by  charging  annual  premiums  of 
approximately  0.5%  of  the  outstanding  principal  balance  of  each  insured 
loan  and  by  an  initial  capital  allocation  of  $7.9  million  from  the  City. 
The  Mayor  has  requested  this  appropriation  for  deposit  in  REMIC 's  mortgage  in- 
surance fund.     The  corporation's  maximum  insurance  in  force  is  limited 
to  20  times  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  City.     Thus,  the  City's  initial 
appropriation  can  generate  nearly  $150  million  of  insurance  commitments. 
Assuming  that  the  average  insurance  coverage  will  be  30%  of  the  total 
mortgage  principal,  the  total  of  REMIC-insured  mortgages  could  extend  to 
$500  million.    REMIC 's  income  from  premium  fees  and  investments  is  applied 
to  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  and  mortgage  insurance  contract  ob- 
ligations.    Excess  income  from  these  SDurces  will  be  transferred  to  the 
City  for  deposit  in  a  REMIC  premium  reserve  fund. 

Progress  to  Date 

The  Planning  Commission  and  HDA  have  created  project  teams  to  work  with 
community  residents  to  develop  re ighborhood  strategies.    The  Department  of 
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City  Planning  develops  an  analytic  profile  of  the  designated  area  which 
is  based  on  census  and  other  data  from  the  Human  Resources,  Housing  Develop- 
ment, and  Finance  Administrations.    A  base  map  with  all  structures  in  the 
neighborhood  is  used  to  prepare  analytic  maps  showing  building  type,  re- 
corded code  violations,  tax  arrears,  and  welfare  occupancy  (see  maps) 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  factors.     HDA  then  initiates  a  sample 
building  survey  to  estimate  the  levels  of  investment  required  for  reno- 
vation.    Tenants  are  surveyed  to  determine  rent-paying  ability.  An 
action  plan,  based  on  this  analysis  and  using  all  appropriate  City  pro- 
grams  (see  Appendix) ,  is  presented  to  the  Community  Planning  Board  and 
other  neighborhood  groups  for  review.    Upon  designation  by  the  Planning 
Commission,  HDA  establishes  the  Area  Housing  Office  to  implement  the 
final  action  plan. 
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WEST  TREMONT- QUARTERS  IN  TAX  ARREARS 
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WEST  TREMONT- WELFARE  CASELOAD  BY  BUILDING 


CHAPTER  4 


Policy  Alternatives 
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New  York  City  is  initiating  a  new  comprehensive  program  of  neighborhood 
preservation.     The  basic  tools  and  resources  of  the  program  have  been  es- 
tablished, but  the  many  policy  issues  raised  by  its  implementation  have  yet 
to  be  resolved.     This    report  has  tried  to  provide  the  background  and 
information  needed  to  address  these  questions.     The  Policy  Alternatives  section 
should  be  used  by  workshop  participants  as  a  basis  for  discussion.     The  issue 
areas  outlined  below  raise  the  City-wide  implications  of  a  major  government 
effort  at  neighborhood  preservation.     The  policy  alternatives  are  neither 
all-inclusive  nor  binding:  they  are  intended  to  stimulate  thought  and  discussion. 
The  section  is  divided  into  the  following  issue  areas: 

I.  Area  Designations  and  Resource  Allocation 

II.  Funding 

III.  Social  Factors 

IV.  Program  Evaluation  and  Change 

I.   AREA  DESIGNATIONS  AND  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 


A.  Selecting  areas  for  the  Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation  Program 

involves  two  factors:     the  area's  suitability  for  the  program  and  allocation 
of  the  City's  scarce  resources,  both  funds  and  staff.     Extending  the  program 
beyond  the  five  areas  now  designated  requires  determining  which  neighborhoods 
can  benefit  most  from  NP/RP,  the  resources  required  for  significant  impact 
in  a  given  area,  and  the  pace  at  which  the  City  can  provide  its  assistance. 
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What  kind  of  neighborhoods  are  suitable  for  NP/RP? 


Al ternat  ives 

1.  Any  neighborhood  that  is  neither  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  it 
requires  Urban  Renewal  nor  functioning  healthily  with  private  sector 
support  can  benefit  from  NP/RP  and  should  be  designated.     This  approach 
would  effectively  involve  a  large  proportion  of  the  City  and  require 
massive  resource  commitments. 

2.  All  areas  which  meet  the  criteria  of  Executive  Order  #80  are  suitable 
for  NP/RP  and  should  be  designated.     This  policy  would  also  require 
extensive  commitments,  though  less  than  #1. 

3.  Neighborhoods  which  have  experienced  significant  transitional  pressures 
and  deterioration  could  be  considered  most  suitable  for  NP/RP  because, 
of  all  transitional  areas,  their  need  is  the  greatest.     This  approach 
would  concentrate  particularly  on  areas  which  were  critical  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  decline  to  other  neighborhoods  as  yet  unaffected.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  withold  resources  from  less  troubled  transitional  areas. 

4.  Neighborhoods  which  are  under-going  the  early  stages  of  transition  and 
still  predominantly  sound  are  most  suitable  for  NP/RP.     A  commitment  of 
resources  at  this  stage  avoids  the  need  for  more  massive  aid  in  the  future 
and  diminishes  the  disruptive  aspects  of  change.     The  effect  of  this  policy 
would  be  to  commit  fewer  resources  to  the  areas  described  in  #3  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  more  important  to  preserve  the  stable  areas  of  the  City. 
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Given  that  the  City  may  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  designate  as 
many  areas  for  NP/RP  as  are  suitable,  how  should  we  proceed? 

The  City  could  wait  until  the  results  of  activity  in  the  five 
designated  areas  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  before 
taking  further  actions.     This  approach  would  involve  several  years  of 
program  monitoring  and  evaluation. 

The  City  could  designate  further  areas  for  NP/RP  as  available  personnel 
and  funding  permit.     The  policy  would  be  less  restrictive  than  #1  and 
probably  involve  larger  commitments. 

The  Commission  could  designate  all  areas  which  meet  the  criteria  of 
Executive  Order  #80.     This  approach  would  require  extensive  resources 
that  could  only  be  obtained  by  reducing  funding  for  other  City  programs, 

such  as  Urban  Renewal  ,  or  by  spreading  resources  so  widely  that  their 
impact  would  be  diminished. 


Questions  of  neighborhood  suitability  and  resource  allocation  cannot  be 
decided  in  abstract  terms.     Each  neighborhood  is  different:  the  varieties, 
stages  and  elements  of  transition  present  in  each  case  suggest  different 
preservation  strategies  and  resource  needs.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  general  approaches  to  preservation,  varying  in  effectiveness  and 
utility. 

Where  should  major  programmatic  efforts  be  directed  within  designated 
NP/RP  areas? 
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1.  Preservation  efforts  could  be  directed  to  the  most  deteriorated  sections 
of  designated  areas  to  avoid  their  spread.     This  approach  concentrates 
on  scattered  critical  points  in  the  neighborhood.     It  could  be 
particularly  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  transition  because  its  efforts 
focus  on  the  symbols  of  community  decay. 

2.  As  preventive  action,  preservation  efforts  could  concentrate  on  the 
predominantly  sound  portions  of  transitional  neighborhoods.     A  sound 
core  could  be  selected  on  the  theory  that  its  beneficial  effects  would 
radiate  outward  and  upgrade  the  surrounding  community.     This  policy 
would  limit  the  resources  directed  to  more  deteriorated  sections  of  the 
neighborhood . 

3.  A  combination  of  approaches  could  be  used  depending  on  neighborhood 
conditions.     Some  areas,  for  example,  have  a  deteriorated  core,  rather 

than  a  sound  one,  which  clearly  requires  focused  attention. 

4.  NP/RP  could  function  basically  as  a  set  of  programmatic  services  available 
to  all  parts  of  the  designated  area.     This  approach  runs  the  risk  of 
dissipating  impact  by  not  focusing  efforts. 


D.     The  City's  housing  strategy  includes  incentives  for  construction  (e.g.  In- 
fill Zoning  and  tax  abatement)  for  areas  in  which  the  private  sector  can 
produce  marketable  housing;  development  regulations  and  timed  capital 
construction  for  large-scale  new  community  development  in  predominantly 
vacant  areas;  major  government  action  such  as  Urban  Renewal  in  poverty 
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areas  requiring  redevelopment;  and  the  Neighborhood  Preservation  Program 
for  certain  transitional  areas.     But  there  are  some  neighborhoods  which  do 
not  easily  fit  into  existing  government  programs.     For  example,  Old  Law 
tenements  cannot  receive  REMIC  insurance  even  though  they  are  in  a  transitional 
area  otherwise  suitable  for  NP/RP.     One  and  two-family  homes  may  not  receive 
Article  II  and  Article  VIII  rehabilitation  loans.     Wood-frame  rowhouses  have 
similar  limitations. 

Should  NP/RP  be  extended  to  transitional  areas  whose  building  stock  is 

suitable  for  only  some  elements  of  the  program  so  that  they  can  benefit 

from  the  various  services  offered  by  NP/RP,  e.e.,  decentralized  code  enforcement? 

1.  The  City  could  amend  its  laws  and  seek  new  State  legislation  to  remove 
some  of  the  current  limitations  on  NP/RP,  such  as  the  prohibition  on 
loans  to  one  and  two-family  homes.     This  approach  would  broaden  NP/RP' s 
utility  and  thus  expand  the  issues  of  resource  allocation  and  priorities 
raised  in  questions  A  and  B. 

2.  The  City  could  develop  new  programs,  whether  within  NP/RP  or  not,  to  deal 
with  building  types  not  generally  considered  suitable  for  preservation. 
This  approach  would  also  expand  the  neighborhood  preservation  commitments 
of  the  City. 

3.  Some  transitional  areas  are  effectively  suitable  for  renewal,  but 
renewal  requires  massive  funding  which  is  not  always  available.     In  these 
cases,  the  City  could  use  NP/RP  as  a  less  costly  holding  action  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  major  deterioration  until  renewal  can  commence. 
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Transitional  areas  which  are  less  suitable  than  others  for  NP/RP  could 
be  low  priorities  for  preservation  on  the  grounds  that  their  housing 
stock  should  eventually  be  replaced.     NP/RP  would  be  extended  to  such 
areas  only  if  sufficient  resources  became  available. 
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II.  FUNDING 

A.    Many  of  the  resource  allocation  issues  raised  in  the  previous  set 

of  questions  cannot  be  resolved  without  a  more  detailed  understanding 
of  funding  mechanisms .     In  neighborhood  preservation  as  with  all 
government  efforts,  our  goals  may  not  be  feasible  within  present 
constraints.     State  law  empowers  the  City  to  borrow  funds  to  support 
housing  activities  under  three  provisions:     the  general  debt  limit, 
the  housing  debt  limit,  and  the  Housing  Development  Corporation. 
These  mechanisms  constitute  all  the  City  funds  available  for  housing 
programs . 

General  Debt  Limit:  The  general  debt  limit  sets  a  ceiling  on  City 
borrowing  for  all  capital  projects.  It  is  based  on  the  full  value 
of  all  taxable  real  estate  in  the  City,  and  is  the  City's  principal 
source  of  Capital  Budget  funds.  Housing  funds  appropriated  in  the 
Capital  Budget  have  ranged  between  $40  million  and  $55  million  per 
year  over  the  past  five  years. 

Housing  Debt  Limit:     The  City  may  borrow  additional  funds  exclusively 
for  housing  purposes.    This  ceiling  is  set  at  two  percent  of  the 
past  five-year's  average  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  real  estate 
in  the  City.  These  funds  are  allocated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Mayor 
for  the  Municipal  Loan  Program  and  some  Mitchell-Lama  mortgages  (Article 
VIII  and  Article  II  loans). 
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The  amount  available  under  the  housing  debt  limit  at  any  given  time 
must  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  funds  committed  to  projects  which 
are  not  fully  self-supporting.     Thus  if  a  City  Mitchell-Lama  project 
is  behind  on  mortgage  payments,  the  entire  outstanding  balance  of  the 
loan  is  charged  against  the  debt  limit.     This  outstanding  debt  will 
be  excluded  when  project  revenues  exceed  operating  costs  and  debt 
service.     These  conditions  can  greatly  reduce  housing  debt  limit 
funds.     Table  XI  indicates  the  current  status  of  the  housing  debt  limit. 

Housing  Development  Corporation:     The  Corporation  has  the  authority 
to  borrow  up  to  $700  million  outside  the  general  or  housing  debt 
limits  for  Mitchell-Lama  mortgages. 

In  addition  to  City  funds,  the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
subsidies  for  low  and  moderate-income  families  through  low-rent 
public  housing,  FHA  interest  subsidy,  and  a  variety  of  rent  subsidy 
programs.  The  State  also  provides  Mitchell-Lama  mortgage  funds. 

^^How  should  available  City  funds   be  allocated  for 

loan  programs  in  Neighborhood  Preservation  Areas,  Urban  Renewal 
and  Model  Cities  areas,  and  other  parts  of  the  City? 

Alternatives 

1 .     The  City  could  make  some  determination  on  the  proportion  of 
resources  allocated  to  new  construction  vs.  rehabilitation.  Table  VI 
in  Chapter  3  gives  some  notion  of  the  City's  commitments  in  1972. 
This  approach  might  be  most  effective  if  coupled  with  area  criteria, 
as  different  areas  have  different  requirements. 
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TABLE  XI 


HOUSING  DEBT  LIMIT  STATUS 


Unofficial  unencumbered  margin 

as  of  July  1,  1973  $  48,700,000 

Funds  to  be  moved  from  the 
general  debt  limit  to  the 

housing  debt  limit  55,800,000 

$  104,500,000 


Charges  added  from  the  general 
debt  limit  to  the  housing  debt 

limit  $  24,000,000 

Charges  added  to  the  housing 
debt  limit  for  Article  VIII 

loans  in  FY  1972-73  20,000,000 

$  44,000,000 


Projected  current  balance  $104,500,000 

44,000,000 
$  60,500,000 


Potential  charges  of  $70,000,000  for  Article  VIII  loans  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Preservation  Program  are  currently  estimated  for  FY  1973-74  against 
the  projected  balance  of  $60,500,000. 


Source:     New  York  Department  of  City  Planning 
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2.  The  City  could  give  first  priority  for  all  rehabilitation  funds 
to  designated  NP/RP  areas.  This  would  diminish  the  amount  of 
rehabilitation  in  Urban  Renewal  and  other  major  action  areas,  in  sound 
areas,  and  in  deteriorated  pockets  of  otherwise  sound  areas. 

3.  The  City  could  focus  rehabilitation  funds  in  sound  neighborhoods, 
including  stable  sections  of  NP/RP  areas,  where  loans  are  most  likely 
to  be  safe.  This  approach  would  limit  the  applicability  of  loans 

in  NP/RP  areas.     Areas  where  private  bank  loans  are  not  available 
would  continue  to  deteriorate. 

4.  The  City  could  focus  funds  in  major  action  areas  where  it  is 
engaged  in  anti-poverty,  Urban  Renewal  and  Model  Cities  programs. 
This  approach  directs  resources  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need,  but 
leaves  transitional  areas  and  sound  areas  with  pockets  of  deterioration 
to  face  the  credit  squeeze  without  government  assistance. 

5.  The  City  could  devise  some  combination  of  alternatives  #2,  3  and  4. 
This  approach  may  dissipate  impact  by  spreading  funds  too  thin  for 
effectiveness.     In  practice,  it  means  that  the  City  responds  to 
reasonable  requests  as  they  arise  but  does  not  concentrate  efforts 

in  any  area. 

6.  The  City  could  reserve  all  general  debt  limit  funds  for  non- 
housing  purposes  and,  given  the  funds  remaining  in  the  housing  debt 
limit,  effectively  withdraw  from  funding  any  housing  until  existing 
Municipal  Loan  and  Mitchell-Lama  mortgage  charges  are  eliminated. 
This  fiscally  conservative  approach  would  significantly  limit  housing 

activities . 
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Where  City  rehabilitation  mortgages  produce  rentals  too  high  for 
current  residents  to  afford,  where  more  extensive  subsidies  could 
achieve  marketability,  how  should  scarce  subsidies  be  allocated? 

Alternatives 

1.  The  City  could  direct  all  rent  subsidies  (Federal  and  City  capital 
funds)  to  new  construction  and  restrict  neighborhood  preservation 
efforts  to  self-sustaining  mortgage  loans.  This  approach  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  poorer  households  to  remain  in  NP/RP  areas. 

2.  Subsidies  could  be  directed  to  Urban  Renewal,  Model  Cities  and 
poverty  areas.  This  approach  would  also  make  it  more  difficult  for 
poorer  households  to  remain  in  NP/RP  areas,  but  concentrates  funds 
in  the  neediest  parts  of  the  City. 

3.  Subsidies  could  be  aimed  at  sound  middle-income  areas  to  encourage 
a  range  of  income  levels  and  equal  housing  opportunity  within  certain 
neighborhoods.    This  policy  would  involve  some  parts  of  NP/RP 

areas,  but  its  main  goal  would  be  social  and  economic  integration. 

4.  Subsidies  could  be  directed  to  specific  critical  structures  within 
NP/RP  areas  whose  deterioration  warrants  large  major  expenditures.  Th 
approach  somewhat  diminishes  the  rent  subsidies  available  to  major 
action  areas  but  would  help  current  residents  remain  in  NP/RP  areas. 

5.  The  City  could  provide  subsidies  in  NP/RP  areas  to  all  resident 
families  whose  rent  after  renovation  exceeds  20-25%  of  their  income. 
This  policy  could  significantly  diminish  the  funds  presently  available 
to  major  action  areas. 
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III  .     SOCIAL  FACTORS 

A.     The  relationship  between  physical  deterioration  and  a  marked  increase 
in  socially  dependent  families  is  not  clear,  but  the  correlation 
of  both  factors  is  sufficiently  evident  to  warrant  the  City's 
attention . 

^^iluw  should  the  City  deal  with  the  problems  and  locations  of  socially 
dependent  families  in  preservation  areas? 

Alternatives 

1.  The  City  could  augment  social  service  expenditures  in  NP/RP.  This 
would  mean  drawing  resources  away  from  other  parts  of  the  City  or 
raising  taxes  to  cover  additional  costs. 

2.  The  City  could  reorient  social  service  efforts  in  NP/RP  areas 
away  from  total  community  service  and  focus  on  those  blocks  and 
buildings  having  concentrations  of  families  receiving  public 
assistance.     This  approach  would  neither  affect  other  parts  of  the 
City  nor  burden  the  City's  Budget,  but  it  would  effectively  mean 
diminishing  the  level  or  convenience  of  some  services  within  the 
preservation  area  itself. 

3.  The  City  could  try  to  use  its  welfare  rental  payments  as  a 
stick  to  insure  improved  housing  conditions  by  not  paying  rent  to 
landlords  who  refuse  to  remove  code  violations.    This  approach  would 
involve  major  administrative  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  City's 
welfare  system  in  order  to  coordinate  it  with  housing  programs. 
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All  varieties  of  neighborhood  transition  involve  changing  demand 
for  municipal  services.     In  declining  areas,  the  changes  often 
involve  an  increasing  level  of  need  as  well  as  variation  in  type. 
This  problem  includes  many  families  other  than  those  receiving 
public  assistance. 

Should  the  City  increase  municipal  service  expenditures  in  the 
NP/RP  areas? 

Alternatives 

1.  The  City  could  increase  expenditures  across  the  board  in  all 
NP/RP  areas.    This  would  either  mean  decreased  services  for  other 
areas  or  an  increase  in  taxes  to  pay  for  the  additional  services. 

2.  The  City,  after  consultation  with  community  residents,  could 
redirect  expenditures  to  areas  of  primary  concern.    This  approach 
would  focus  on  local  problems  of  high  visibility,  yet  might  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  less  dramatic  but  more  pervasive  difficulties. 

5.     Where  an  NP/RP  area  does  not  have  decentralized  services  under 
the  control  of  a  District  Manager  and  Cabinet,  this  system  could 
be  instituted.     This  approach  can  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
service  delivery  but  does  notactually  increase  municipal  services. 
Some  neighborhoods  may  still  require  new  resources  to  have  any 
significant  impact. 

4.     The  City  could  continue  to  provide  services  exactly  as  it  does  now. 
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IV.     PROGRAM  EVALUATION  AND  CHANGE 

The  Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation  Program  is  a  new  approach 
to  an  old  problem.     Neither  this  nor  any  other  city  has  much  experience 
with  so  comprehensive  an  effort.     As  a  result,  the  program  will 
require  continual  refinement  and  change.     The  City  can  learn  what 
kind  of  adjustments  are  needed  by  establishing  some  mechanism 
for  evaluation.     Such  a  mechanism  can  also  be  used  to  determine 
how  and  where  the  program  should  be  directed  --  and  over  how  long 
a  period.     For  example,  as  some  preservation  areas  emerge  from  the 
threats  of  deterioration  and  abandonment,  government  can  withdraw. 
But  the  City  can  only  withdraw  when  it  determines  that  NP/RP  has 
been  successful  and  the  neighborhood  no  longer  requires  government 
assistance.     As  other  areas  show  signs  of  incipient  deterioration, 
public  intervention  may  be  advisable.     But  before  designating  many 
new  NP/RP  areas,  the  City  should  have  a  precise  knowledge  of  what 
kinds  of  neighborhood  deterioration  the  program  can  deal  with  most 
effectively.    All  these  judgments  require  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Neighborhood  Preservation  Program's  limits  and  capabilities, 
which  will  come  with  time  and  experience. 

^^llow  can  the  City  insure  that  successful  efforts  are  continued, 
ineffective  strategies  abandoned,  and  new  ideas  tried? 

Alternatives 

1.  The  City  can  hire  an  outside  consultant  to  monitor  neighborhood 
change  and  the  effectiveness  of  government  programs  in  NP/RP  areas. 
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This  approach  offers  the  greatest  potential  objectivity  because  of  in- 
dependent evaluation.     It  is  also  the  most  costly  because  much  of  the 
material  required  is  already  produced  by  City  agencies. 

2.  The  City  could  expand  its  own  neighborhood  monitoring  and  statistical 
analysis  activities  of  NP/RP  areas,  concentrating  particularly  on  pro- 
gram evaluation.     This  approach  would  place  the  impetus  for  the  program's 
refinement  inside  the  City  government. 

3.  The  City  could  wait  until  the  completion  of  the  program  in  each 
NP/RP  area  to  evaluate  its  impact. 


APPENDIX 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  #80 
May  23,  1973 


CREATION  OF  NEIGHBORHOOD  PRESERVATION  PROGRAM 


WHEREAS,  preservation  of  City  neighborhoods  is  critically  important 
for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  Citycf  New  York  and  must  be  given 
highest  priority  among  governmental  actions;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  City  that  existing  housing  stock 
and  residential  neighborhoods  be  maintained  and,  where  necessary,  rehabili- 
tated to  provide  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  the  people  of  the 
City; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  by  the  power  vested  in  me  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  I.    Creation  and  Goals  of  Neighborhood  Preservation  Program 

There  is  hereby  established  a  Neighborhood  Preservation  Program: 

(a)  To  prevent  the  deterioration  and  abandonment  of  housing  in 
transitional  neighborhoods. 

(b)  To  preserve,  coordinate  and  concentrate  maintenance  efforts 
by  the  City  in  designated  neighborhoods. 

(c)  To  promote  private  investment  in  housing  in  those  neighborhoods. 

(d)  To  coordinate  governmental  and  community  activities  for  neigh- 
borhood preservation  through  decentralized  neighborhood  offices  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  public  investment  to  support  coordinated  improvement  programs. 

(e)  To  promote  community  involvement  in  all  such  activities. 
2.     Designation  of  Neighborhoods 

(a)    The  Housing  and  Development  Administration  and  City  Planning 
Commission  will  conduct  studies  in  consultation  with  Community  Boards  and 
other  community  representatives  to  determine  which  neighborhoods  should  be 
designated  as  Neighborhood  Preservation  Areas  and  will  develop  appropriate 
programs  for  each  neighborhood  so  designated. 


(b)    The  City  Planning  Commission  shall  adopt  resolutions,  following 
public  hearing,  designating  neighborhoods  as  Neighborhood  Preservation  Areas 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  set  forth  below. 
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3.  Criteria  for  Designating  Neighborhoods 

Areas  meeting  the  following  criteria  will  be  eligible  for  neigh- 
borhood designation. 

(i)  Where  the  existing  housing  stock  is  now  essentially  sound 
and  attractive;  and  where  private  financial  institutions  and  property 
owners  have  recently  begun  to  withdraw  financing; 

(ii)  Where  the  housing  stock  has  deteriorated  but  is  in  need  of 
moderate  rehabilitation  only; 

(iii)  Where  there  have  been  recent  increases  in  adverse  housing 
indicators; 

(iv)  Where  existing  unique  community  resources  distinguish  the 
neighborhood. 

4.  Implementation  of  Programs 

The  programs  developed  are  to  be  coordinated  by  Area  Housing 
Offices  established  by  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration  within 
the  designated  neighborhoods. 

5.  Effective  Date 


This  Executive  Order  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


August  I,  1973  Cal  #  16  CP-22387 

17  22590 


18  22391 

19  22389 

20  22388 


Designation  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  80 3  as  Neighborhood 
Preservation  Areas  within  the  City  of  New  York. 


Creation  of  a  neighborhood  preservation  program  has  long  been 
a  high  planning  priority.     A  strategy  for  "Preventive  Renewal"  (or 
neighborhood  preservation)  was  detailed  in  the  1965  Renewal  Strategy 
report;  the  1968  report  entitled  Between  Promise  and  Performance; 
and  in  Plan  for  New  York  City,  which  included  a  map  of  areas  recommended 
for  preventive  renewal.     We  welcome  Mayor  Lindsay's  inauguration  of  this 
program  under  Executive  Order  #80  (appended)  and  are  designating  the 
first  five  areas  of  what  we  hope  will  lead  to  a  city-wide  neighborhood 
preservation  effort. 

For  the  past  several  years,  we  recommended  major  Capital  Budget 
allocations  for  rehabilitation  loans,  housing  inspection  services,  and 
ongoing  emergency  repair  and  maintenance  programs  --  all  aimed  at  preserving 
our  neighborhoods. 

In  the  1973-74  Draft  Capital  Budget,  the  magnitude  of  the  City's 
requirement  for  a  comprehensive  city  wide  preservation  effort  became 
clear,  and  over  $40  million  was  allocated  for  this  purpose  in  various 
programs.     The  need  was  underscored  by  the  Federal  moratorium  on  housing 
funds . 
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Working  closely  with  HDA,  under  Administrator  Andrew  Kerr,  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  has  identified  areas  of  the  city  which  can 
use  to  maximum  efficiency  HDA's  various  remedial  programs.     Our  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Section  has  also  developed  methodology  for 
studying  potential  preservation  areas.     This  methodology  is  based  on 
experimental  research  carried  out  as  part  of  the  Crown  Heights  Maintenance 
Program  (CHAMP),  a  Federally  supported  effort  to  find  a  means  of 
preventing  neighborhood  deterioration  and  abandonment.     The  Department 
has  completed  these  studies  for  the  five  neighborhoods   (Crown  Heights, 
Bushwick,  Washington  Heights,  Clinton,  West  Tremont)  which  were  considered 
for  designation  at  our  public  hearing  of  June  27,  1973. 

We  are  gratified  that  Councilman  Edward  Sadowsky,  who  has  taken 
the  lead  in  urging  a  different  approach  for  rehabilitation,  was  the  first 
speaker  among  those  urging  Commission  approval  of  this  new  program.  He 
commended  the  comprehensive  approach  this  new  HDA  program  takes  toward 
preventative  rehabilitation.     We  could  not  agree  more. 

Although  we  scheduled  a  hearing  on  five  areas,  the  Coramisson  also 
received  requests  for  designation  from  Corona-East  Elmhurst,  East  Flatbush, 
Sunset  Park,  South  Jamaica,  and  otherparts  of  the  City. 

It  is  most  unusual  for  the  Commission  to  schedule  a  public 
hearing  on  a  program  for  one  part  of  the  City  and  find  dozens  of  people 
from  other  areas  coming  to  our  hearing  to  demand  similar  action  for  their 
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areas.     Since  June  27,  we  have  received  numerous  additional  letters 
supporting  the  program  and  urging  its  extension  to  other  neighborhoods. 
Assemblyman  Stanley  Steingut,  in  the  letter  appended  to  this  report, 
wrote  that,  "the  institution  of  the  Neighborhood  Preservation  Program 
is  the  specific  and  long  awaited  response  to  this  critical  problem" 
and  urged  us  to  designate  East  Flatbush. 

EAST  FLATBUSH 

David  E.  Rosenstrock,  Chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  Community  Planning 
Board  #9,  Mr.  Sidney  Goldner  and  others,  speaking  and  writing  on  behalf 
of  East  Flatbush,  pointed  to  the  community  strength  of  the  over  150  block 
associations,  and  the  need  to  stabilize  the  community  before  the  deterior- 
ation of  surrounding  areas  took  its  toll  in  East  Flatbush.  They  mentioned 
the  City's  1969  study  of  the  area  which  called  for  neighborhood  preservation 
efforts,  the  continuing  social  and  physical  problems  since  that  study,  and 
the  presence  of  a  Neighborhood  Action  Program  office  working  with  area 
residents  to  understand  the  changes  and  maximize  positive  forces  at  work 
in  the  community. 

CORONA-EAST  ELMHURST 
Administrator  Herbert  Elish,  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Urban  Action 
Task  Force,  Councilman  Sadowsky,  Mario  Jeantet,  Chairman  of  Community 
Planning  Board  #3  in  Queens,  and  numerous  other  residents  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Corona-East  Elrahurst  area,  alluded  to  strong  community 
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support  and  Corona's  recurring  interest  in  becoming  a  neighborhood 
preservation  area.     They  mentioned  the  success  of  other  city  programs, 
and  need  for  supportive  and  complimentary  efforts  from  other  city 
agencies  to  make  HDA's  preventative  maintenance  efforts  successful. 

SUNSET  PARK,  HAMILTON  HEIGHTS, 
SOUTH  JAMAICA  AND  OTHER  NEIGHBORHOODS 

The  Community  Planning  Boards  in  both  Sunset  Park  (Brooklyn  #7) 
and  Hamilton  Heights  (Manhattan  #9)  have  made  requests  for  neighborhood 
preservation  as  part  of  their  submission  to  the  Planning  Commission 
for  priority  inclusion  in  the  1974-75  Capital  Budget.     On  July  18, 
Chairman  Zuccotti  attended  a  special  public  hearing  scheduled  by 
Community  Planning  Board  #7  in  Sunset  Park  --  a  meeting  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Neighborhood  Preservation  Program. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  Neighborhood  Preservation 
Program  could  benefit  many  neighborhoods  in  the  City.     However,  neighbor- 
hood preservation  is  a  new  effort.  While  we  feel  the  city  must  proceed 
with  all  deliberate  speed  to  implement  this  program,  the  Housing  and 
Development  Administration  has  just  begun  assembling  the  staff  and 
developing  the  procedures  to  make  the  program  work.     Only  in  Crown 
Heights,  where  Federal  funding  for  CHAMP  helped  to  get  the  program  off 
to  an    early  start,  have  rehabilitation  loan  applications  begun  to  be 
processed.     It  is  premature  to  designate  more  than  a  few  areas  until 
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HDA's  program  is  fully  operational.     Thereafter,  the  program  can  -- 
and  should  --  be  expanded. 

Every  neighborhood  that  has  requested  designation,  as  well  as 
others  which  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  under  Executive  Order  #80, 
will  be  fully  scrutinized  under  our  preservation  methodology  which  in- 
cludes computer  profiles,  census  tabulation,  consultation  with  Community 
Boards  and  other  neighborhood  groups,  and  coordination  with  HDA  and 
other  agencies.     However,  much  effort  must  be  expended  on  each  area 
prior  to  designation  and  the  ability  to  analyze  each  neighborhood  in- 
tensively must  be  cycled  properly  to  obtain  maximum  community  input 
and  insure  HDA's  capacity  to  successfully  mount  a  preservation  program 
in  another  area.    Only  by  careful  planning  can  this  new  program  be 
successful . 


CROWN  HEIGHTS 


Crown  Heights  is  the  neighborhood  generally  bounded  by  Pacific 
Street,  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  Atlantic  Avenue,  Ralph  Avenue,  Eastern  Park- 
way, Lincoln  Terrace  Park,  East  New  York  Avenue,  Utica  Avenue,  Kings 
County- Brooklyn  State  Hospital  Complex,  Winthrop  Street,  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Parkside  Avenue,  Prospect  Park,  Grand  Army  Plaza  and  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Ruth  Goring,  Chairman  of  Brooklyn  Community  Planning  Board  #8 
made  the  opening  statement  in  favor  of  designating  Crown  Heights  for 
Neighborhood  Preservation.    Others  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  designation 
included:     Richard  Duhan,  District  Manager  for  the  Crown  Heights  Office 
of  Neighborhood  Government;  Daniel  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  CHAMP  Advisory 
Board,  Rita  Simon  (on  behalf  of  Crown  Heights  Citizens  for  Better  Housing); 
and  Peter  Meyer  (on  behalf  of  Eastern  Parkway  Tenants  United);  and 
Conrad  J.  Obregan,  HDA  area  office  director  noted  the  major  efforts  made 
by  the  community  to  develop  the  CHAMP  program  and  their  disappointment  that 
HUD  wouldn't  fund  the  implementation  of  the  plan  they  had  worked  so  hard 
to  develop. 

Myrtle  Whitmore  and  others  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  Heights 
Taxpayers  and  Civic  Association  opposed  designation  (see  statement  appended) 
because  of  the  failure  of  previous  neighborhood  stabilization  efforts, 
because  of  the  "irresponsible,  non-productive"  involvement  of  the  Crown 
Heights  Office  of  Neighborhood  Government,  and  because,  "as  presently 
structured,"  the  program  "will  do  nothing"  to  keep  middle-class  residents 
in  Crown  Heights.    Mrs.  Whitmore  paid  special  note  to  the  negative  effects 
of  "finders  fees"  for  housing  welfare  and  problem  families,  housing  which 
creates  "economic  ghettos"  from  which  slumlords  "reap  higher  and  higher  rents. 
She  called  for  code  enforcement,  improved  sanitation,  and  better  coordination 
of  city  services . 
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Much  of  Mrs.  Whitraore's  strategy  was  set  forth  in  CHAMP  (the  federally 
supported  Crown  Heights  Area  Maintenance  Program)  which  proposed  to: 

Curb  forces  causing  deterioration. 

Generate  confidence  necessary  to  spur  private  regeneration. 
Concentrate  government  effort  where  it  will  be  most  effective 
and  have  maximum  impact  in  upgrading  the  entire  community. 

These  goals  were  to  be  achieved  by: 

targeting  the  experiment  to  an  area  of  primary  focus, 
coordinating  the  delivery  of  neighborhood  services, 
focusing  the  provision  of  social  services, 
restoring  traditional  sources  of  mortgage  credit, 
focusing  the  rehabilitation  of  buildings  requiring  only 
moderate  treatment. 

providing  management  and  maintenance  services. 

The  program  established  for  Crown  Heights  by  HDA  will  implement 
these  goals  without  federal  assistance. 

As  stated  in  HDA's  Program  Description  for  Crown  Heights  and 
confirmed  by  our  analysis: 
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"The  housing  stock  in  Crown  Heights  consists  mostly  of  one- 
and  two-family,  two  to  four-story  brick  and  limestone  row  houses  on 
the  street  blocks  and  New  Law  and  post-1929  apartment  houses  on  the 
avenues.     The  housing  stock  is  basically  sound.     Excellent  transpor- 
tation links  and  cultural  facilities  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Bontanic 
Gardens  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum  add  to  the  desirability  of  this  neigh- 
borhood . 

Values  of  the  one  and  two  family  houses  are  rising,  but  some 
apartment  buildings,  especially  the  smaller  6-15  unit  buildings,  are 
suffering  from  lack  of  maintenance.     Landlords  must  be  convinced  that 
their  investments  are  sound,  so  that  they  will  make  the  necessary  re- 
pairs and  renovations.     City  maintenance  efforts  have  been  on-going 
since  1967.     High  expectations  were  created  by  the  planning  for  the 
HUD  grant  which  was  finally  disapproved  in  March.    The  community  per- 
ceives the  threat  of  further  decline  and  is  eager  for  a  strong  City 
commitment.     The  private  sector  is  interested  if  the  City  will  re- 
main active. 

While  Crown  Heights  changed  from  white  to  predominantly  black 
in  the  decade  from  1960  to  1970,  average  family  income  has  also  in- 
creased substantially.     Black  residents  fear  deterioration  if  the  land- 
lords disinvest.    Mortgage  money  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  for  resales 
and  for  private  rehabilitation  of  multiple  dwellings." 

Crown  Heights  meets  the  criteria  of  Executive  Order  80  and  we 

are  designating  the  entire  of  CPD  #8  as  suitable  for  the  Neighborhood 

Preservation/ Rehabilitation  Program. 
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BUSHWICK 

Bushwick  is  the  neighborhood  generally  bounded  by  Flushing  Avenue, 
the  Brooklyn-Queens  Borough  Line,  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens,  Conway 
Street  and  Broadway,  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Vander  Beck   (Bushwick  Ecumenical  Par 
Sidney  Jones   (District  Manager  for  the  Bushwick  Office  of  Neighborhood 
Government),  Stanley  Leigh  (Bushwick  Block  Captain's  Assoc.),  Rudolph 
Jones  (11DA  Area  Housing  Director),  Joseph  L.  Jacobson  (Community  Corp. 
of  Bushwick)  and  others  all  testified  on  behalf  of  a  designation  of 
Brooklyn  CPD  #4  Neighborhood  Preservation.     No  negative  testimony  was 
presented . 

Bushwick  is  sandwiched  between  Bedford-Stuyvesant ,  Williamsburg 
a  piece  of  East  New  York,  and  the  Ridgewood  section  of  Queens.     It  is 
clearly  an  area  in  trouble. 

The  area  had  an  attractive  middle-income  suburban  character  as  late 
as  the  early  1940' s.    Today  there  is  a  substantial  degree  of  overcrowding 
along  with  a  changeover  in  population.     There  are  very  few  large  multiple 
dwellings; the  housing  stock  consists  predominantly  of  old  row  houses 
(many  now  converted  to  multi-family  buildings) .     Although  many  of  these 
buildings  have  masonry  fronts,  the  party  walls  between  the  buildings  are 
frequently  wood,  and  thus  susceptible  to  devastating  horizontal  fires 
that  usually  destroy  several  buildings.     Indeed,  Bushwick  has  one  of  the 
highest  fire  rat^s  in  the  city.     Repair  loans  to  remove  the  violations  would 
contain  the  spread  of  fires  and  help  preserve  the  neighborhood.     If  nothing 
is  done  to  combat  the  continually  deteriorating  housing  stock,  this  area 
will  be  lost  as  a  viable  residential  area. 


A  Neighborhood  Preservation  program  is  needed  but,  by  itself,  the 
program  will  fail.     Large  parts  of  CPD  #4  are  a  wood  frame  housing  stock 
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which  does  not  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in  Executive  Order  #80.  If 
HDA  will  concentrate  its  efforts  at  moderate  rehabilitation  on  the  masonry 
row  houses  along  the  Eastern  Border  of  the  CPD  we  are  sure  deterioration 
can  be  stemmed  before  Ridgewood,  Queens,  is  affected.     In  the  rest  of  the 
CPD  conditions  are  mixed.     Infill  fire-retarded  row  house  construction 
combined  with  sensitive  redevelopment  is  required. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  execution  of  a  successful  program 
in  Bushwick  is  difficult.     But  failure  to  act  would  be  disasterous.  We 
therefore  designate  CPD  #4  for  Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation 
and  urge  the  HDA  to  develop  the  needed  ancilliary  vest  pocket  redevelopment 
program . 
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WASHINGTON  HEIGHTS 

Washington  Heights  is  the  neighborhood  generally  bounded  by  the 
Manhattan- Bronx  Borough  Line,  the  Harlem  River,  the  Harlem  River  Drive, 
West  155th  Street  and  the  Hudson  River,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Roger  Quinby,  Chairman  of  Manhattan  Community  Planning  Board  #12; 
Councilman  David  Friedland;  Donald  Middleton  (District  Manager,  Washington 
Heights  Office  of  Neighborhood  Government);  Assemblyman  Franz  Leichter, 
Assemblyman  Edward  Lehner,  Chuck  McDowell  (Housing  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration Area  Housing  Director),  H.D.  Farrell   (Assistant  Director,  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Program),  and  numerous  other  residents  of  Washington  Heights  have 

urged  designation  of  CPD  #12  for  Neighborhood  Preservation.  There  was  no 
opposition . 

Washington  Heights  is  an  area  of  basically  sound  housing,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  which  is  suffering  from  lack  of  maintenance. 

While  the  Heights  is  a  relatively  homogeneous  area  in  buildine  type  - 
mostly  New  Law  and  post-1929  multiple  dwellings,  its  predominant  social  and 
economic  characteristics  and  building  conditions  vary  widely  from  one  section 
to  another. 

An  examination  of  census  material  and  data  supplied  by  City  agencies  re- 
veals that  there  are  at  least  seven  sub-neighborhoods  within  the  community  planning 
district.     Generally,  Broadway  is  the  central  dividing  line  of  the  district.  Walk- 
up  buildings  predominate  to  the  east  and  elevator  dwellings  to  the  west. 

The  first  of  the  seven  sub-neighborhoods  in  the  Heights  is 
bounded  by  Highbridge  Park,  Broadway,  155th  and  170th  Streets.  It 
contains  the  greatest  variety  of  building  types  in  the  district,  in- 
cluding brownstones,  and  Old  Law  tenements  as  well  as  New  Law  and  post- 
1929  buildings.     This  is  the  district's  poorest  neighborhood  and  welfare 
cases  are  numerous.     Building  conditions  have  in  some  cases  seriously  de- 
clined and  a  significant  number  of  landlords  are  not  paying  property 
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taxes.     This  area  contains  the  district's  main  concentration  of  black 
people . 

Stretching  toward  Fort  George  Hill  to  the  north  is  an  area  with 
a  newer  housing  stock  which  is  showing  signs  of  increasing  deterioration. 
A  large  portion  of  the  population  is  Spanish-speaking. 

The  area  west  of  Broadway  and  south  of  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  includes  mostly  sound  housing  with  scattered  deterioration.  The 
population  is  largely  white  with  incomes  higher  than  the  area  east  of 
Broadway.     Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center  is  in  the  center  of  this 
neighborhood. 

The  two  neighborhoods  north  of  the  bridge  and  west  of  Broadway, 
separated  from  each  other  by  Fort  Tryon  Park,  are  mainly  white,  with 
higher    incomes.        The  population  over  65  has  increased  noticeably  in 
the  last  decade.    There  are  few  people  on  welfare  assistance.  Housing 
condition  is  generally  excellent. 

The  area  of  Inwood  east  of  Broadway  includes  another  concentration 
of  Spanish-speaking  people,  many  recent  immigrants  with  low  incomes.  Building 
condition  has  declined  visibly  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  northernmost  neighborhood  is  Marble  Hill,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Manhattan  by  the  Harlem  River.     It  contains  a  mix  of  one-and  two- 
family  houses  and  multiple  dwellings. 
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There  are  two  pockets  of  serious  problems,  then,  in  Washington 
Heights.     Each  is  having  an  effect  on  adjacent  neighborhoods.  The 
question  now  is  one  of  where  a  modest  investment  in  rehabilitation  will 
be  effective  in  stopping  the  spread  of  blight. 

The  ability  of  tenants  to  pay  rent  increases,  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  a  particular  building,  the  interest  of  tenant  groups  - 
these  and  many  other  factors  must  be  weighed  in  deciding  where  invest- 
ment should  be  made. 

Washington  Heights  is  fortunate  in  having  the  active  interest  of 
both  municipal  government  and  citizen  groups.    There  are  local  offices 
of  the  Housing  and  Development  Administration,  the  Neighborhood  Action 
Program  and  the  Office  of  Neighborhood  Government.    There  is  an  active 
Community  Planning  Board  and  a  wide  variety  of  citizen  groups  from 
building  tenant  associations  to  chambers  of  commerce  for  several  areas. 
Combined  with  the  area's  basically  good  housing  stock,  excellent  parks, 
and  adequate  transportation,  these  strengths  make  Washington  Heights  an 
excellent  candidate  for  a  neighborhood  preservation  program  and  is  so 
designated . 
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CLINTON 

Clinton  is  the  neighborhood  generally  bounded  by  West  57  Street, 
Eighth  Avenue,  West  42nd  Street  and  the  Hudson  River,  excluding  the 
Clinton  Urban  Renewal  Area  bounded  by  West  56,  Tenth  Avenue,  West  50 
Street  and  Eleventh  Avenue,  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

In  a  letter  to  this  agency  on  March  8,  1973,  the  HDA  said: 


"Clinton  is  a  tightly-knit,  stable  community,  with  many 
local  groups  who  are  working  actively  to  better  their 
neighborhood.     The  housing  stock  is  basically  sound,  and 
moderate  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  would  be  very 
effective  on  the  substandard  11  percent  of  the  area's 
13,000  dwelling  units.    At  the  same  time,  there  is  new  de- 
velopment in  the  west  midtown  area,  and  the  Federal 
housing  freeze  casts  real  doubts  on  our  ability  to 
supply  in  the  future  construction  subsidies  for  projects 
other  than  those  -  such  as  Clinton  Towers  -  already 
approved.     It  is  therefore  the  more  important  that  we 
retain  and  upgrade  the  area's  existing  housing  stock  at 
rents  the  present  residents  can  afford. 

Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  that  we  make  Clinton  the 
next  of  our  Neighborhood  Preservation  and  Rehabilitation 
Areas.    On  the  basis  of  a  joint  survey  of  the  area  from 
8th  to  11th  Avenues,  43rd  to  56th  Streets,  to  be  conducted 
by  HDA,  OMPD,  CPC,  and  the  community,  we  would  identify 
target  buildings  and  then  undertake  the  work  needed  to 
upgrade  these  buildings." 

We  have  since  met  with  members  of  Community  Board  #4  and  neighbor- 
hood residents  to  begin  to  develop  a  preservation  strategy  for  the 
community.     HDA  has  worked  with  the  Office  of  Midtown  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  City  Planning  to  analyze  the 
community  and  develop  a  workable  plan.    We  have  received  invaluable 
assistance  from  the  community  (see  apended  goals  of  the  "People's  Plan" 
submitted  to  the  Commission  at  its  public  hearing  on  the  Convention  Center). 
This  has  resulted  in  our  proposal  for  a  temporary  zoning  district  to: 

1.  preserve  and  strengthen  the  residential  character  of  the 
community; 

2.  permit  rehabilitation  and  limited  new  construction  within  the 
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area  in  character  with  the  existing  scale  of  the  community 
and  at  rental  levels  which  will  not  substantially  alter  the 
mixture  of  income  groups  presently  residing  in  the  area; 

3.  preserve  the  small  scale  character  and  variety  of  existing 
stores  and  activities  and  to  control  new  commercial  uses  in 
conformity  with  the  existing  character  of  the  area; 

4.  provide  amenities  such  as  public  open  spaces,  street  trees 
and  similar  amenities  to  improve  the  physical  environment; 

5.  preserve  the  property  values  in  the  area; 

6.  keep  the  neighborhood  intact  while  the  City  in  consultation 
with  the  community  completes  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  area. 

The  Commission  feels  that  development  of  a  workable  preservation 
plan  for  the  Clinton  community  is  now  underway  and  designates  it  for 
the  Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation  Program. 
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WEST  TREMONT 

West  Tremont  is  the  neighborhood  generally  bounded  by  West  Fordham 
Road,  East  Fordham  Road,  Webster  Avenue,  the  Cross  Bronx  Expressway  and 
the  Harlem  River,  Borough  of  the  Bronx. 

Paul  Brandt  (Chairman  of  Community  Board  #5  in  the  Bronx)  has  been 
a  leading  advocate  for  a  preservation  effort  in  West  Tremont.     We  are 
pleased  that  he  testified  in  favor  of  the  proposal  designation  for  West 
Tremont.     Others  testifying  in  favor  included  George  Golovochenko  (Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Community  Board),  Milton  H.  Klor  (President  Fordham- 
Concourse  Businessman's  Assoc.),  William  Oloff  (Morris  Heights  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Assoc.),  Rev.  Paul  Watson  (President,  Twin  Parks  Assoc.). 

In  1969  the  City  Planning  Commission's  Plan  for  New  York  City 

called  CPD  #5  in  the  Bronx: 

"densely  developed  residential  distri ct ...  located  on  high 
rolling  land  east  of  the  Harlem  River  and... marked  by  a 
great  concentration  of  elevator  apartment  buildings  -- 
newer  ones  perched  on  the  ridge  above  the  river;  older 
ones  crammed  shoulder  to  shoulder  along  most  of  the  in- 
land streets  and  avenues. 

Most  of  the  housing  in  the  district  is  sound  and 
many  important  institutions  are  located  here,  yet  prob- 
lems have  emerged  that  stem  from  ghetto  conditions  in 
Morrisania  and  the  South  Bronx  and  from  a  changing  and 
aging  population.     A  few  pockets  of  blight  have  grown  and 
the  district  has  been  designated  a  preventive  renewal  area." 

These  social  and  physical  trends  have  deepened  since  The  Plan 

was  issued.     Population  transition  has  created  a  dominant  Black  and 

Hispanic  community  in  the  CPD's  southwest  section  and  elsewhere  the  White 
population  has  thinned  and  aged. 

While  at  least  a  third  of  the  residents  can  be  called  middle  in- 
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come,  poverty  and  welfare  households  have  increased  in  number.  The 
housing  stock  shows  its  age,  but  is  still  sound- -except  for  concentrations 
of  deteriorated  buildings  in  the  southwest  section  and  scattered  buildings 
to  the  north  and  east. 

West  Tremont's  high  quality  as  a  residential  neighborhood  leads  the 
City  Planning  Commission  to  conclude  that  a  properly  executed  neighborhood 
preservation  program  would  reverse  the  progress  of  deterioration. 

--  The  majority  of  the  area's  apartments  are  found  in  late  New 
Law  apartments  or  post-1929  multiple  dwellings  for  which  City  rehabilitation 
loan  programs  are  particularly  ideal. 

--  Proximity  to  the  Fordham  Road  business  district  and  new  public 
investment  in  the  Fordham  Plaza  and  Twin  Parks  West  Urban  Renewal  areas, 
and  along  the  Harlem  River,  have  positive  effects. 

--  Public  transportation  is  accessible  in  all  sections  of  the  CPD. 

--  The  Grand  Concourse,  long  a  symbol  of  elegance  and  status  for 
the  Bronx,  retains  much  of  that  character  today. 

--  Area  residents  are  committed  to  their  neighborhood's  support 
through  individual  action,  area  organizations,  and  a  strong  Community 
Planning  Board. 

While  a  joint  HDA-CPC  strategy  has  not  been  finalized,  the 
Commission  believes  that  a  successful  neighborhood  preservation  program 
would  have  to: 
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--extend  for  at  least  five  years; 

--adopt  a  geographical  strategy  to  treat  differently  the 
different  forms  and  intensities  of  deterioration  where 
they  occur; 

--treat  as  a  first  priority  the  few  seriously  deteriorated 
buildings  in  the  sounder  areas  of  the  CPD; 

--encourage  the  private  sector  to  reenter  the  mortgage  and 
rehabilitation  loan  markets  in  the  sounder  parts  of  CPD  #5 
so  that  City  resources  can  concentrate  on  the  more  deterior- 
ated streets  in  West  Tremont 

These  recommendations  are  made  with  qualifications.     Without  some 
form  of  rent  subsidies,  rehabilitation  in  many  buildings  may  be  unrealistic 
resulting  in  rent  increases  that  tenants  cannot  afford.    The  Commission 
believes  that  the  success  of  the  neighborhood  preservation  program  in 
West  Tremont  will  depend  on  our  ability  to  correct  the  most  serious 
existing  deterioration  in  the  area  and  to  create  an  ongoing  mechanism 
to  prevent  its  recurrance.     Impressive  statistics  —  the  number  of  loans 
closed,  the  number  of  violations  removed,  etc. --will  not  alone  demonstrate 
that  success.     We  would  like  to  commend  the  Planning  Board  and  its  Chair- 
man Paul  Brandt  for  taking  the  lead  in  getting  this  program  into  West 
Tremont  and  we  are,  therefore,  particularly  planning  to  designate  West 
Tremont  for  the  Neighborhood  Preservation/Rehabilitation  Program. 
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FINDINGS  AND  APPROVAL 

The  City  Planning  Commission  finds  that  the  five  areas  here 
described  meet  the  following  criteria  and  are  eligible  for  neighborhood 
designation: 

(i)     the  existing  housing  stock  is  now  essentially  sound  and  attractive; 
and  where  private  financial  institutions  and  property  owners  have  recently 
begun  to  withdraw  financing; 

(ii)     the  housing  stock  has  deteriorated  but  is  in  need  of  moderate 
rehabilitation  only; 

(iii)     there  have  been  recent  increases  in  adverse  housing  indicators; 

(iv)     existing  unique  community  resources  distinguish  the  neighborhood. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  hereby  designates  the  following  areas 
as  Neighborhood  Preservation  Areas,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  80: 

Cal.  No.  16/CP-22387 

Area  generally  bounded  by  West  Fordham  Road,  East  Fordham  Road, 
Webster  Avenue,  the  Cross  Bronx  Espressway  and  the  Harlem  River, 
Borough  of  The  Bronx.  CPD  #5 

Cal.  No.  17/CP-22390 

Area  generally  bounded  by  Pacific  Street,  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Ralph  Avenue,  Eastern  Parkway,  Lincoln  Terrace 
Park,  East  New  York  Avenue,  Utica  Avenue,  Kings  County  Brooklyn 
State  Hospital  Complex,  Winthrop  Street,  Flatbush  Avenue,  Park- 
side  Avenue,  Prospect  Park,  Grand  Army  Plaza  and  Flatbush  Avenue, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  CPD  #8 

Cal.  No.  18/CP-22391 

Area  generally  bounded  by  Flushing  Avenue,  the  Brooklyn-Queens 
Borough  Line,  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens,  Conway  Street  and 
Broadway,  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  CPD  #4 


152 


Cal.  No.  19/CP-22389 

Area  generally  bounded  by  the  Manhattan-Bronx  Borough  Line,  the 
Harlem  River,  the  Harlem  River  Drive,  West  155th  Street  and  the 
Hudson  River,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  CPD  #12 


Cal  No.  20/CP-22388 

Area  bounded  by  West  57th  Street,  Eighth  Avenue,  West  42nd  Street 
and  the  Hudson  River,  excluding  the  Clinton  Urban  Renewal  Area 
bounded  by  West  56th  Street,  Tenth  Avenue,  West  50th  Street  and 
Eleventh  Avenue,  Borough  of  Manhattan.  CPD  #4 


JOHN  E.  ZUCCOTTI,  Chairman; 
MARTIN  GALLENT,  Vice-Chairman ; 
GERALD  R.  COLEMAN, 

CHESTER  RAPKIN,  JAQUELIN  T.  ROBERTSON,  Commissioners 
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HOUSING  LAWS 


APARTMENTS 


Year 

of 

Law 


Windows 


Room  Size 
and  Height 


Water  Closets 


1867         Every  sleeping  room  must 
have  transom  of  3  sq.  ft. 
over  door  to  adjoining 
room  if  it  does  not  com- 
municate with  air.  Win- 
dow area  must  be  at  least 
10%  of  floor  area. 


Rooms  must  be  8 
ft.  high;  attic 
rooms  must  be  8 
ft.  for  1/2  area 


At  least  1  for  every  20 
occupants.     Can  be  used 
in  common  by  inhabitants 
of  2  or  more  houses  as 
long  as  1:20  ratio  is 
maintained . 


1879         Sleeping  room  must  have  at 
least  1  window  (at  least  12 
sq.  ft.)  connecting  with 
yard  or  street.  Discre- 
tionary power  to  Board  of 
Health. 


No  change. 


No  change 


1887 


No  change 


No  change 


1  for  every  15  in- 
habitants after  1< 
not  less  than  one  on  each 
floor. 


1895         Each  room  must  have  a 
separate  window  open- 
ing to  outside  air. 
No  discretionary  power. 

1901         Every  room,  including 
bathroom  must  have  at 
least  1  window  opening 
directly  to  outside  air. 
Total  window  area  must 
be  at  least  10%  of  floor 
area. 


No  change. 


No  change 


1  room  must  be  at 
least  120  sq.  ft . ; 
minimum  for  other 
rooms  of  70  sq.  ft, 
with  minimum  dimen- 
sion of  7  ft. 


Separate  W.C.  in  separate 
compartment  in  each  apart- 
ment . 


1929 


No  change. 


1  room  must  be  at 
least  132  sq.  ft.; 
minimum  for  other 
rooms  of  80  sq.  ft. 
with  minimum  dimen- 
sion of  8  ft.   (in  3+ 
bedroom  apts.,  1/2 
of  rooms  may  have 
least  dimension  of 
7  ft.).  9  ft. 
height . 


In  addition  to  W.C.  in 
separate  compartment, 
Class  A  multiple 
dwellings  must  have  a 
bath  in  each  apartment. 
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LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION 


Year 

of  Required  Shafts  Area  of  Shafts 

Law  Yards  and  Courts  and  Courts 


1867  Open  space  of  10  ft. 

between  buildings  on 
same  lot.  Discre- 
tionary power  to  Bd. 
of  Health 


Rooms  of  less  than  No  provision. 

100  superficial  ft. 
must  be  ventilated 
by  separate  method 
if  they  do  not  com- 
municate with  air. 


1879  10  ft.  between  back  No  change  No  provision 

wall  of  new  build- 
ing and  lot  line. 


1887 


Removal  of  dis- 
cretionary power 


No  change 


No  provision 


1895 


Corner  tenements 
cannot  come  within 
5  ft.  of  rear  lot 
line  above  first 
story.     10  ft.  rear 
yard  on  interior 
bui lding 


No  shaft  can  be 
covered  unless  it 
is  less  than  10  sq. 
ft.     Supt.  of  Bldgs , 
can  make  rules  on 
shaft  configuration 


No  provision 


1901  If  bldg.  is  60  ft. 

high  or  over,  yard 
must  be  at  least  12 
ft.  deep,  adding  1 
ft.  for  each  addi- 
tional 12  ft.  and 
subtracting  1  ft. 
for  each  12  ft. 
under  60.  Minimum 
10  ft.     If  lot  is  less 
than  100  ft.  deep, 
yard  must  be  10%  of 
lot  depth. 


Courts  required  in 
new  bldgs . ;  new 
shafts  in  old  bldgs. 
must  be  25  sq.  ft. 
and  4  ft.  wide. 


For  court  tangent  to 
lot  line ,  if  bldg. 
is  over  60  ft. 
high,  the  court 
must  be  6  inches 
wider  for  every 
12  ft.  of  added 
height.     If  outer 
court  is  between 
parts  of  same  bldg. 
it  must  be  12  ft. 
wide.     If  inner 
court  is  on  lot 
line,  width  must  be 
12 1  and  other  hor- 
izontal dimension 
must  be  24'  for  bldg. 
60  ft.  high. 
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LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION 

Required  Shafts  Area  of  Shafts 

Year  and  Courts  and  Courts 

of 

Law  Yards 


1929 


If  bldg.  is  90  ft. 
high,  yard  shall  be 
at  least  20  ft.  deep 
across  entire  width 
of  lot,  adding  3M /ft, 
of  height . 


Courts  indirectly 
required  by  pro- 
vision that  windows 
open  to  outside 
air  in  every  room. 


For  bldg.  90  ft. 
high:  20'  width 
for  court  be- 
tween parts  of 
the  same  bldg. ; 
20'  by  30'  dimen- 
sions for  inner 
court  on  lot  line 
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HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


Year 
of  Law 


Fire  Escapes  and  Stairs 


Water  Supply 


1867         Must  have  fire  escape  approved  by 
inspector  of  buildings.     All  bldgs 
occupied  by  4  or  more  families 
must  have  stairs  of  stone  or  iron; 
iron  floor  beams  with  brick  arches 


Water  must  be  furnished 
at  one  or  more  places 
in  house  or  yard 


1882         Fire  escape  approval  by  Supt .  of 

Bldgs.  for  bldgs.  greater  than  two 
stories  with  two  or  more  families. 


No  change 


1887         Approved  fire  escapes  for  bldgs.  of 
more  than  two  stores  with  two  or 
more  families  on  any  floor  above 
1st.     Stairs  and  halls  must  be  en- 
closed in  brick,  and  floors,  ceil- 
ings, and  stairs  must  be  made  of  iron, 
brick,  stone,  slate,  or  marble. 

189S         Fire  proof  staircases  required  in 
bldgs.  of  more  than  5  stories  with 
more  than  3  families  per  floor 

1901         Non-fireproof  bldgs.  must  have  reg- 
ulation fire  escapes.     Stairways  or 
escapes  must  be  directly  accessible 
to  every  apartment.     Stair  halls 
must  extend  from  entrance  hall  to 
roof.     In  non-fireproof  bldgs., 
extra  stair  required  for  every 
added  26  apts.  or  fraction  thereof; 
in  fireproof  bldgs.  for  every  36. 

1929         Stairs  must  be  enclosed  in  fire- 
proof walls  with  self-closing, 
fireproof  doors.     Fireproof  bldgs: 
Minimum  of  2  fire  stairs;  for  every 
floor  with  more  than  40  rooms .  Each 
apartment  must  have  horizontal  access 
to  2  stairs.     Non-fireproof :  must 
be  2  means  of  egress  directly  from 
each  apt.,  one  being  a  stairs,  the 
other  being  a  fire-tower  or  fire 
escape . 


Supply  at  one  or  more  places  on 
each  floor;     applicable  to  bldgs 
built  after  1867. 


No  change 


Application  of  1887  law  to  all 
tenements . 


Sink  with  running  water  in  every 
apartment  where  cooking  space 
is  provided. 
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BULK 


Year 

of  Height 

Law  %  Lot  Coverage  Restrictions 


1867 


No  provision  (100%) 


No  provision . 


1879 


65%,  applicable  to 
new  buildings 


No  provision 


1887 


65%  limit  extended 
to  expanded  old  bldgs 


70  ft.  max.  on  streets 
60  ft.  wide  or  less;  80 
ft.  maximum  on  streets 
wider  than  60  ft. 


1895 


75%  allowed  when  Supt. 
of  Bldgs.  feels  ex- 
pansion will  improve 
bldg.     Shafts  less  than 
25  sq.  ft.  not  included 
in  open  space  computation. 


No  change 


1901 


90%  for  corner  tenements, 
70%  for  interior  tenements 


Maximum  of  1  1/2  times 
the  width  of  widest  street 
on  which  bldg.  stands. 


1929 


Indirect  requirements  via 
provisions  for  courts,  yards 
etc.     NYC  Zoning  Resolution 
(1916)  also  controls. 


Same  as  above,  except  3  ft. 
may  be  added  for  1  ft.  of 
setback  up  to  1  3/4  street 
width  plus  3  ft.  Tower 
may  go  higher  if  it  occupies 
less  than  20%  of  lot  larger 
than  30,000  sq.  ft. 
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PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

I .     MORTGAGE  FINANCING  AND  GUARANTEE  PROGRAMS 

1 .  Article  VIII  (Municipal  Loan) 

The  Municipal  Loan  program  was  established  in  1961  under  Article  VIII  of  the 
New  York  State  Private  Housing  Finance  Law.        The  program  is  administered  by 
the  City's  Office  of  Rehabilitation  Finance  of  the  Housing  and  Development 
Administration  (HDA) .     It  provides  below-market-interest-rate  loans 
(currently  six  to  seven  percent)  for  rehabilitation  of  multiple  dwellings. 
The  term  of  the  loan  may  not  exceed  30  years.     The  program  is  restricted  to 
low- income  rental  buildings.     Since  its  inception,  the  Municipal  Loan  program 
has  aided  in  the  rehabilitation  of  more  than  16,000  units  in  783  buildings. 

2.  Article  VIII-A  (Mini-Municipal  Loan) 

The  Article  VIII-A  program  also  operates  under  the  authority  of  the  Private 
Housing  Finance  Law.     Mini-loans  are  limited  to  $2,500  per  unit  and  $15,000 
per  building.     These  unsecured  loans  have  a  term  of  seven  years  or  less  at 
seven  percent  interest. 

The  loan  plus  the  owner's  capital  contribution,  if  any, must  be  sufficient  to 
remove  all  actual  and  incipient  code  violations.    Rents  will  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  owner  can  repay  the  loan  but  kept  within  the  tenants'  financial  range. 

3 .  Section  312 

The  Section  312  rehabilitation  loan  program  was  established  as  part  of  the 
1964  Housing  and  Development  Act.     It  is  administered  jointly  by  HDA's  Office 
of  Rehabilitation  Finance  and  the  Federal  department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD) . 
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Section  312  assists  lower-income  property  owners  and  tenants  by  providing 
Federal  loans  at  an  interest  rate  of  three  percent  for  20  years.  Rehabilitated 
properties  must  be  either:   1)  in  a  Federally-aided  urban  renewal  area  or  con- 
centrated code  enforcement  area;  2)  in  an  area  where  the  City  certifies  to  the 
Federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  that  a  substantial  number 
of  buildings  need  rehabilitation  and  HUD  declares  the  neighborhood  a  "certified 
area",  or  3)  uninsurable  because  of  physical  hazards. 

Residential  loans  under  this  program  are  limited  to  $17,400  per  dwelling  unit, 
non-residential  to  $50,000.     Since  1969,  Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement 
areas  as  well  as  Urban  Renewal  areas  in  the  City  have  received  a  total  of  112 
Section  312  loans.     Section  312  is  the  only  Federal  assistance  program  directed 
specifically  to  rehabilitation. 

4 .  Section  115 

Section  115  is  administered  by  HUD  and  HDA's  Office  of  Rehabilitation  Finance. 
It  provides  Federal  grants  not  exceeding  $3,500  to  finance  repairs  and  im- 
provements on  owner-occupied  residences  with  four  or  less  units.  Eligible 
property  under  Section  115  must  comply  with  the  conditions  described  for 
Section  312.     From  1969  to  1972,  42  grants  were  made  in  the  City's  Federally 
assisted  Urban  Renewal  areas.    Although  the  115  grant  can  be  used  alone  for 
moderate  rehabilitation,  it  is  most  effective  as  a  supplement  to  a  312  loan. 

5.  Mitchell-Lama  (State  and  City) 

Although  historically  a  new  construction  program,  the  Mitchell-Lama  Program 
(Article  II  of  the  New  York  State  Private  Housing  Finance  Law)  is  now  being 
used  to  upgrade  existing  housing  stock  through  loans  for  the  purchase,  rehab- 
ilitation and  cooperative  conversion  of  residential  buildings.    The  program 
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creates  non-profit  housing  companies  which  are  eligible  below-market  interest- 
rate  loans  (currently  six-seven  percent)  with  terms  limited  to  50  years.  State 
income  tax  exemption  is  granted  under  this  program.     The  State  Mitchell-Lama 
Program  is  administered  by  the  State's  Housing  Finance  Agency  while  the  City's 
rehab  program  is  supervised  by  HDA's  office  of  Rehabilitation  Finance. 

6 .     J-51  Tax  Abatement  and  Exemption 

New  York  City's  Administrative  Code  provides  tax  exemption  and  abatement  on 
increased  assessments  arising  from  the  improvement  of  substandard  dwellings. 
This  allows  owners  to  recover  some  of  their  rehabilitation  costs  retroactively. 
The  J-51  program  has  been  widely  used,  especially  with  Article  VIII  loans  and 
the  conversion  of  single  room  occupancy  (SRO)  rowhouses  to  Class  A  multiple 
dwellings . 

II.     CODE  ENFORCEMENT,  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY,  AND  RENT  REGULATION  PROGRAMS 

A.     COURT  PROCEEDINGS 
1 .     Housing  Court 

The  newly  established  Housing  Court  creates  greater  incentives  for  proper 
maintenance  of  housing  and  Building  Code  enforcement.     The  major  thrust  of 
the  legislation  is  to  transfer  enforcement  sanctions  from  Criminal  Court  fines 
to  civil  penalties.    Criminal  Court  fines  for  violations  have  been  miniscule 
and  ineffective.    As  such,  owners  have  considered  them  a  minor  cost  of 
doing  business.     The  Housing  Court,  in  contrast,  may  impose  per  diem  cumu- 
lative penalties  for  non-correction  of  violations.     If  the  Court  uses  its 
full  powers,  a  non-complying  owner  will  be  unable  to  avoid  correction  by  the 
payment  of  a  minimal  fine.     Owners  may  consult  with  the  City  on  the  means  of 
removing  violations.    Appropriate  treatment  programs,  such  as  receivership 
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and  rehabilitation  loans,  may  be  recommended  by  the  Court,  requested  by  the 
owner,  or  utilized  by  HDA. 

2 .  Injunctive  Relief 

The  State  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  and  the  Housing  Maintenance  Code  both  grant 
courts  the  power  to  issue  injunctions  against  owners  of  substandard  dwellings 
upon  application  by  HDA.     The  failure  to  comply  with  an  affirmative  court 
order  to  correct  housing  code  violations  subjects  the  owner  to  contempt  pro- 
ceedings.    This  remedy  deals  directly  with  substandard  housing  conditions, 
in  contrast  to  the  traditional  indirect  remedies,  i.e.,  rent  reductions, 
Criminal  Court  fines  and  violation  placement. 

3 .  Administrative  "Public  Nuisance"  Hearings 

Substandard  dwellings  are  frequently  owned  by  "paper"  corporations  having  no 
assets  other  than  the  problem  building.     By  means  of  an  administrative  hearing, 
HDA  can  declare  that  such  buildings,  or  specified  parts  thereof,  constitute 
a  "public  nuisance."    This  finding  makes  the  individual  officers,  directors 
and  shareholders  of  the  corporation  personally  liable  for  correction  of 
violations . 

4 .  Court  Order  Repairs 

The  Administrative  Code  grants  HDA  the  right  to  directly  repair  any  substandard 
conditions  by  obtaining  a  court  order.    This  method  is  more  widely  applicable 
than  Emergency  Repairs  and  avoids  the  complications  of  Receivership. 

B.     ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEEDINGS 

1 .    New  York  City  Code  Enforcement 

HDA's  Office  of  Code  Enforcement  (OCE)  administers  the  Housing  Maintenance  Code 
of  New  York  City  and  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Both 
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are  intended  to  prevent  housing  deterioration  by  setting  minimum  standards 
for  maintenance  and  essential  services  and  by  specifying  mechanisms  for  their 
enforcement.     The  Code  requires  owners  of  one-  and  two-family  and  multiple 
dwellings  to  keep  structures  in  good  repair  and  to  meet  specific  standards 
of  living  space  and  occupancy,  regular  building  maintenance,  health  and 
safety  precautions,   and  structural  alterations. 

2.  Federally  Assisted  Code  Enforcement  (FACE) 

HUD  grants  funds  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  local  building  and  housing 
codes  within  a  designated  area.     The  Office  of  Special  Improvements  administers 
the  program  within  these  neighborhoods.     Three  neighborhoods  were  designated 
and  funded  in  the  City:     East  Concourse,  Crown  Heights  and  Highbridge.     The  pro- 
gram has  been  discontinued.     The  Federal  government  offered  Section  115  grants 
and  312  loans  in  FACE  areas. 

3 .  Article  7-A  -  Emergency  Repair  Program 

Article  7-A  proceedings  are  brought  against  an  owner  by  the  tenants  of  a 
building  when  an  emergency  condition  presents  a  health  or  safety  hazard. 
Article  7-A  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  "Rent-Strike  Law"  because  it 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  tenants  in  a  particular  building  may  institute 
legal  proceedings  for  the  appointment  of  an  administrator  to  collect  rents 
and  make  repairs.    When  a  building  inspection  reveals  emergency  conditions 
(no  heat  in  winter,  serious  plumbing  leaks,  etc.),  the  inspector  certifies 
the  need  for  emergency  repairs.    HDA  then  either  makes  the  repair  itself  or 
contracts  the  work  privately.      The  repair  cost  becomes  the  owner's  debt 
to  the  City.     If  the  owner  fails  to  pay,  the  City  can  collect  by  filing  a  lien 
on  the  building  and  sending  rent  demand  notices  to  the  tenants  for  the  amount 
of  the  bill. 
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4 .     Emergency  Vacate  Order  (EVP) 

The  Emergency  Vacate  Relocation  Program  was  established  by  an  Executive  Order 
of  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  in  1963  and  amended  by  Mayor  John  Lindsay  in  1967.  The 
program's  goal  is  to  aid  in  the  relocation  of  residential  tenants  who  have 
been  displaced  through  condemnation  actions  of  the  City  or  (as  amended)  due 
to  material  disaster,  e.g.,  fire.    The  program  provides  for  temporary 
relocation  in  private  hotels. 

C.     OWNERSHIP  CHANGE 

1 .  Ownership  Transfer:    Co-op  Conversion 

The  Cooperative  Consultation  Unit  has  been  established  by  HDA  to  assist  land- 
lords, tenants  and  community  groups  who  desire  information  and  assistance  in 
converting  low  and  moderate-rental  multiple  dwellings  to  cooperatives  owned 
by  tenants  or  community  non-profit  organizations.     Building  repairs  and  re- 
habilitation are  normally  part  of  the  conversion  process. 

2 .  In  Rem 

In  Rem  proceedings  under  the  Real  Property  Actions  and  Proceedings  Law  of 

the  State  of  New  York  enable  the  City  to  acquire  title  to  properties  which 

fail  to  meet  their  tax  obligations.    The  City  may  take  action  against: 

1)  multiple  dwellings  with  an  unpaid  lien  for  water, 
sewer,  or  property  taxes  of  three  years; 

2)  1-2  family  homes  with  an  unpaid  lien  of  four  years; 

3)  abandoned  properties  with  an  unpaid  lien  of  one  year. 

The  title  transfer  process  generally  takes  more  than  one  year.    During  this 
period,  unfortunately,  no  party  manages  or  maintains  the  building.  Upon 
title  vesting  by  the  City,  the  Department  of  Real  Estate  assumes  this  re- 
sponsibility.    In  rem  properties  may  then  be  redeemed  by  the  previous  owner 
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of  record,  used  for  a  public  improvement,  or  offered  for  public  auction. 

The  In  Rem  process  requires  approximately  two  and  a  half  years  of  government 
action.    The  total  period  of  ownership  transfer,  dating  from  the  first  unpaid 
taxes,  ranges  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  years.     Because  building 
maintenance  is  neglected  for  most  of  the  time,  relatively  few  properties  are 
returned  to  the  tax  rolls  and  the  private  housing  stock. 

3 .  Receivership 

The  City  may  obtain  possession  and  control  of  multiple  dwellings  as  receiver: 

1)  where  building  conditions  constitute  a  "public  nuisance;" 

2)  where  there  are  unpaid  City  liens  totaling  $5,000  or  more. 
For  1) ,  proceedings  under  Section  309  of  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  are 
initiated  by  tenant  referral  or  inspection  reports  of  serious  violations. 
The  landlord  is  given  21  days  to  correct  the  violations  or  receivership  pro- 
ceedings are  begun  in  court.     For  2),  known  as  the  "110"  process,  the  City 
notifies  the  landlord  of  Emergency  Repair  liens  against  his  property  and  re- 
quests payment  within  30  days.     If  the  landlord  fails  to  comply,  the  City 
(HDA)  is  administratively  appointed  receiver. 

HDA  then  takes  possession  of  the  building,  collects  rent,  manages  the  pro- 
perty and  makes  appropriate  repairs.  HDA  may  contract  management  services 
with  a  community  organization  or  with  a  local  real  estate  management  firm. 

D.     LANDLORD-TENANT  ASSISTANCE 
1 .     Ombudsman  Program 

The  Ombudsman  Program  offers  legal  assistance  in  the  mediation  of  landlord- 
tenant  disputes.    Cases  may  be  referred  from  district  Rent  Control  offices, 
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or  they  arise  through  direct  application  to  HDA's  Office  of  Special  Improvements. 

2 .  Building  Maintenance  Assistance 

The  Building  Maintenance  Assistance  program  offers  free  counsel  to  landlords 
on  proper  and  economic  maintenance  and  operation.    The  service  includes  a 
physical  and  financial  building  analysis.    The  program  also  advises  tenants 
and  community  groups  on  how  they  can  participate  in  proper  building  and  apart- 
ment maintenance. 

3 .  Housing  Repair  and  Maintenance  Program 

The  City  obtains  a  voluntary  agreement  with  a  landlord  whereby  he  agrees  to 
remove  code  violations  within  a  stated  time  (usually  less  than  six  months) . 
If  the  owner  complies,  the  City  agrees  to  bring  no  code  enforcement  or  rent 
reduction  actions  against  him. 

4 .  Repair  Schedule  Program 

The  landlord  contracts  to  repair  his  building  and  deposits  all  building  revenues 
in  escrow.  These  funds  are  used  for  repairs,  operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
and  other  needs  stipulated  in  the  contract  with  the  City. 

Note:     In  Landlord-Tenant  Assistance  programs,  if  the  landlord  complies  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  agreement,  he  receives  restoration  of  previously 
reduced  rents  as  well  as  protection  against  further  rent  reductions  or  code  en- 
forcement proceedings. 
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